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Chronicle 


Czechoslovakia.—_Autonomy for Slovakia is the de- 
mand made by the Slovakian deputies of the Popular 


party. A bill, which it is believed might bring about 
the disruption of the new Czechoslo- 
Why Slovakia Seeks ; . ‘ 
vakian State, has been presented to 
Autonomy 


the National Assembly and is favored 
by the majority of Catholic Slovaks. Other Slovakian 
politicians, too, although adverse to the Popular party, 
are expressing their indignation at the social grievances 
which have led to this extreme demand. Thus the 
Agrarian Dr. Hodzu says in Slovenska Politika: 

We have good constitutional laws, but it was a mistake that 
the legally enacted local autonomy [of counties and boroughs] 
was not at once carried into effect. A clumsy system of central- 
ization has perpetrated so many personal wrongs that today or 
tomorrow they will coalesce into a national wrong, unless the 
present methods are changed. It is a great mistake that the cen- 
tral office sends to Slovakia switchmen, clerical officials and un- 
skilled workers to occupy the positions which competent Sloka- 
kian employees can readily fill. 

A bitter enemy of the Popular party, the Agrarian 
Srobar describes in the Prague Venkor the methods by 
which even the lowest positions in the railways and 
schools are filled with Czechs. “It really seems that the 
Prague secretariates of the various political parties wish 
to place their favorite members in Slovakia in order that 
they may there become party agitators.’ Competent 


Slovakian employes are thus dismissed to make room 
for these promotors of political propaganda. By such 
methods the politicians have over-reached themselves and 
driven the Slovakian population into the Christian-Social 
or Popular party. Another consequence has been an 
agitation against the Czechs in general. The “ apostles ” 
thus sent into Slovakia are adventurers, incompetent 
young men, arrogant, extravagant, shy of work, and filled 
with hatred against the Church. As Mgr. Hlinka said, 
denouncing these conditions: “ The deluge of the Czech 
educated proletariat endangers Slovakia’s vital interests, 
and the Catholic Slovak population will resist to the ut- 
most the aggressive and expansive tendencies of the anti- 
religious Czech progressists.” 

in spite of these conditions the Catholic Slovaks are 
still loyal to the Czechoslovakian Republic, although a 
short time ago they seemed to be on the verge of seceding 
from their Czech colleagues. On second thought this 
scheme was abandoned, since they believed it would hurt 
the common Catholic interests and be detrimental to the 
small group of ten Slovakian deputies themselves. The 
differences were adjusted, and their leader, Mgr. Hlinka, 
declared: “I love the Republic. It may be a cottage, 
but it is our own cottage; the rain may find its way into 
it, still it is our cottage.” The present Government is 
beginning to see the wrongs done by it, but it is difficult 
to understand what hope there can be from a Government 
so thoroughly infidel. About ninety per cent of its teach- 
ers in the State schools are at present apostates from the 
Catholic Church, while President Masaryk is giving in- 
citement to their pernicious activities in paganizing the 
country through the schools. 


France.—To the Faithful of his archdiocese of Lyons, 
Cardinal Maurin has addressed a letter, which La Croix 
of Paris correctly describes as a great document. The 
resumption of diplomatic relations 
between France and the Holy See 
furnished the eminent prelate with his 
theme. The patriotism of a true Frenchman and the 
faith of a great pastor and a loyal son of the Papacy can 
be traced in every line. The main points of the Cardi- 
nal’s letter can be thus summarized. 

French Catholics, he says, have given a cordial wel- 
come to the resumption of diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See. From this happy event they augur the most 
beneficial results both for the Church and their country. 
They realize that the Nuncio, chosen by Benedict XV to 
represent him as his envoy at Paris, adds to his extraor- 


Cardinal Maurin an 
Church Property 
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dinary gifts of mind and heart the sincerest affection and 
sympathy tor France. Moreover French Catholics are 
convinced that the higher authorities in the Government, 
taught as they have been by the lessons of the war, are 
animated by kindlier sentiments towards the Catholic 
religion, 

But, continues the Cardinal, it has been said that 
France, in thus renewing diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican, means to deal exclusively with a question of 
foreign policy, and that the hostile legislation which in 
the past was devised with such a spirit of injustice and 
persecution against the Church, is to undergo no change. 
But, even though the Government should only slightly 
alter the laws already passed, the Cardinal hopes that 
after the lessons of the war, a serious effort will be made 
to bring back to the country a reign of justice and peace. 
The Church of France, boldly adds the prelate, has been 
deprived of her real estate and other goods. Other 
resources of that kind she may not acquire, since the 
Government does not recognize in her that “ civil and 
moral personality ” which is derived from the Divine law 
which rules her, and from the very fact of her existence. 
Thus the Church finds herself in a most precarious situa- 
tion. Surely “L’Union Sacrée,’ that hallowed union 
which, during the war, linked all Frenchmen in the 
defense of the country and binds them still in the task of 
reconstruction, does not forbid Catholics openly to 
express the wish that the Church should enjoy the same 
privileges, liberty and peace which she finds in so many 
other lands. Respect for that hallowed bond cannot 
prevent them from entertaining the desire that property 
acquired by Catholics and applied to definite ends, should 
return as speedily as possible to the purposes fer which 
it was primarily obtained and to which it was solemnly 
dedicated. 

The Cardinal reminds the Faithful that episcopal and 
parochial properties, belonging to the Ordinaries and the 
parishes under the provisions of the ecclesiastical law 
and used strictly for ecclesiastical ends, have been taken 
away from them and handed over to the departments and 
communes for relief work. To his intense sorrow, the 
Cardinal has seen himself deprived—and what he says 
for Lyons can be said for almost every other diocese in 
France—of valuable real estate whose sole purpose was 
to promote educational and charitable work among 
priests and Faithful. He has been deprived of the prop- 
erty dedicated to the instruction of his seminarians, of 
Catholic boys and girls; destined for the care of aged 
and sick priests, of the poor and infirm. He finds it 
almost impossible now to come to the relief of his semi- 
narians, his impoverished clergy, the children of whom 
he is the pastor. Under the pretext that all the real 
estate, the property, the homes and houses of which 
Catholics have been despoiled, must now be used for 
government relief work, the enemies of the Church are 
making a bold attempt to silence protests, and hypo- 
critically complain that Catholics are violating the laws 
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‘of Christian charity when they merely claim that which 
by every right of justice and honor belong to them. 

The Catholic Church, boldly adds the Archbishop of 
Lyons, does not need to be taught the lessons of charity. 
Least of all can she admit as her teachers those who, for 
the works of charity in which they may engage, never 
“untie their own purse-strings,’ but have recourse to 
revenues from confiscated property and homes, or draw 
copiously from the resources of the public treasury. 

The Cardinal does not absolutely condemn what he 
calls “ forced contributions ” to the cause of charity. But 
far nobler does he find that charity which the Church 
has always exercised freely, spontaneously and in the 
name of love. It was the mutual love of the Christians 
for one another which stamped the Church as something 
not of earth, in the eyes of pagan and Jew in the first 
century. Even when the persecutions raged, the poor, 
the widow and the outcast were never abandoned by her. 
For centuries, churches and monasteries were the only 
asylums opened to the suffering and the poor. Today in 
France, countless hospitals bear the unmistakable seal, in 
their charters, the names they bear, the laws that govern 
them, the purposes to which they are dedicated, of their 
Catholic origin. Even when robbed and despoiled of her 
property and her wealth, the Catholic Church will not 
abdicate that mission of charity bequeathed her by her 
Divine Founder. In spite of the injustices of which they 


‘ were the victims and the privations under which they 


suffered, French Catholics made a splendid contribution 
to the relief work so heroically undertaken by the nation 
during the war. The Cardinal is accused by his enemies 
of ignoring the laws of Christian charity. He answers 
that out of the funds generously contributed by the 
Faithful in the midst of their poverty, he has been enabled 
to found two orphan asylums, one for boys, another for 
girls, an agricultural school and an industrial high school. 
Charity, adds the brave prelate, is a duty, but it must 
not be exercised at the expense of justice. No man 
offends against charity when he proclaims that the testa- 
ments of the dead are sacred and inviolable, or that real 
estate, homes, property, intended for specific ends, can be 
applied to others never thought of. As long as the Holy 
Father shall not have decided otherwise, it is a duty and 
a right to proclaim openly that church property must be 
restored to the Church and that those who apply that 
pronerty to other purposes have no reason to complain 
when thev face the consequences of their own acts. 





Ireland.—Following quickly on the suppression of the 
Belfast riots, which were begun and carried on by 
Orangemen, who did not hesitate to throw a bomb into 
a group of Catholic children, came 
this answer from De Valera to Lloyd 
George: 


The Riots, 
De Valera’s Reply 


We, too, are convinced it is essential that some “ definite and 
immediate progress should be made toward a basis upon which 
further negotiations can usefully proceed,” and recognize the 
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futility of “a mere exchange” of argumentative notes. I shall 
therefore refrain from commenting on the fallacious historical 
references in your last communication. The present is the 
reality with which we have to deal. 


The conditions of today are resultant of the past. Accurately 
summed up and giving in simplest form the essential data of 
the problem, these data are: 

(1) The people -of Ireland, acknowledging no voluntary union 
with Great Britain and claiming as their fundamental and nat- 
ural right to choose freely for themselves the path they shall 
take to realize their national destiny, have, by an overwhelming 
majority, declared for independence and to set up a republic, and 
more than once have confirmed their choice. 


(2) Great Britain, on the other hand, acts as though Ireland 
were bound to her by a contract of union that forbids separa- 
tion. The circumstances of the supposed contract are notorious. 
Yet, on the theory of its validity, the British Government and 
Parliament claimed to rule and legislate for Ireland, even to the 
point of partitioning Irish territory against the will of the Irish 
people and killing or casting into prison every Irish citizen who 
refuses allegiance. 


The proposals your Government submitted in the draft of 
July 20 are based fundamentally on the latter premises. We 
rejected these proposals, and our rejection is irrevocable. They 
are not an invitation to Ireland to enter into a free and willing 
partnership with the free nations of the British commonwealth. 
They are an invitation to Ireland to enter in the guise of and 
under conditions which determine a status definitely inferior to 
that of these free states. 

Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand all are 
guaranteed against domination of the major State, not only by 
acknowledged constitutional rights which give them equality of 
status with Great Britain and absolute freedom from the con- 
trol of the British Parliament, but by the thousands of miles 
which separate them from Great Britain. Ireland would have 
guarantees neither of distance nor of right. The conditions 
sought to be imposed would divide her into two artificial States, 
each destructive of the other’s influence in any common 
council, and both subject to military, naval and economic control 
by the British Government. 

The main historical and geographical facts are not in dispute, 
but your Government insists on viewing them from your stand- 
point, and we must be allowed to view them from ours. The 
history you interpret as dictating union we read as dictating 
separation. Our interpretation of the fact of “ geographical 
propinquity” is no less diametrically opposed. We are con- 
vinced that ours is the true and just interpretation, and as proof 
are willing that a neutral and impartial arbitrator should be the 
judge. You refuse, and threaten to give effect to your views by 
force. Our reply must be that if you adopt that course we can 
only resist as generations before us have resisted. Force will 
not solve the problem, and it will never secure the ultimate vic- 
tory over reason and right. 

If you again resort to force, and if victory be not on the side 
of justice, the problem that confronts us will confront our suc- 
cessors. The fact that for 750 years the problem has resisted 
solution by force is evidence and warning sufficient. 

It is true wisdom, therefore, and true statesmanship, not any 
false idealism, that prompts me and my colleagues. Threats of 
force must be set aside. They must be set aside from the be- 
ginning, as well as during actual conduct of the negotiations. 

The respective plenipotentiaries must meet untrammeled by 
any conditions save the facts themselves, and must be prepared 
to reconcile subsequént differences, not by appeals to force, 
covert or open, but by reference to some guiding principle on 
which there is common agreement. 

We have proposed the principle of government by consent of 
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the governed, and do not mean it as a mere phrase. It is a 
simple expression of the test to which any proposed solution 
must respond if it is to prove adequate, and it can be used as 
the criterion for the details, as well as for the whole. That you 
claim it as a peculiarly British principle, instituted by the British 
and “now the very life of the British Commonwealth,” should 
make it peculiarly acceptable to you. 

On this basis, and this only, we see hope of reconciling “ the 
considerations which must govern the attitude” of Great 
Britain’s representatives with the considerations that must gov- 
ern the attitude of Ireland’s representatives, and on this basis 
we are ready at once to appoint plenipotentiaries. 


Mexico.—Presidegt Obregon, in his message to the 
Mexican Congress, delivered on September 1, made a 
voluminous report covering the activities of all the gov- 
ernmental departments. The coun- 
try, he said, has been consolidated 
and regulated in all its parts; Fed- 
eral tribunals are functioning; economies have been 
adopted, the national debt is being paid, all the States 
except Morelos are under constitutional order, the army 
has been reduced, the navy is undergoing reorganization, 
the unemployed have been given occupations, 123,384 
Mexicans have been repatriated, the railways ar¢ in proc- 
ess of rehabilitation, port conditions are being improved, 
and in general, perfect harmony and cordiality exists be- 
tween the legislative, judicial and executive branches of 
the Government. 

Speaking of the proposed treaty of amity and com- 
merce which the United States proposed to conclude with 
Mexico, President Obregon declared that to sign such a 
treaty with the United States is “ neither possible, con- 
venient, nor necessary, and is contrary to Mexican con- 
stitutional precepts, in that it creates special privileges 
for the Americans.” He also declared that the conditions 
imposed by the United States prior to recognition were 
unjustified. Mexico, he said, asked for recognition only 
on the ground of its legal and governmental ability to 
fulfil its international obligations. The three differences 
between the United States and Mexico, namely, foreign 
debt, damages and Article 27 of the Constitution, had 
been satisfactorily adjusted. 

The adjustment of the difficulties arising under Article 
27, to which the President referred, consists in an unani- 
mous decision handed down on August 30, by the Su- 
preme Court of Mexico, enjoining the Department of 
Commerce and Industry from denouncing rights to oil 
lands held by the Texas Company prior to May 1, 1917. 
Justice Adofo Arfas, who prepared the decision, declared 
that the denouncement of which there was question, was 
in direct violation of Article 14 of the Mexican Consti- 
tution, by which it is provided that “no law shall be 
given retroactive effect to the prejudice of any person 
whatsoever.” According to the Mining law of May 1, 
1917, oil was a part of the soil wherever found. The 
nationalization of petroleum deposits under Article 27, 
which declares that the properties of the subsoil belong 
to the State, must not be made retroactive so as to in- 
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clude lands acquired prior to May 1, 1917. In contrast 
to this decision it was pointed out by the newspaper, 
Omega, that the Supreme Court, two years ago, declared 
that Article 27 was retroactive, and that the Mexican 
Foreign Office officially informed the American Embassy 
at Mexico City six months ago of the retroactive char- 
acter of the article. However, on September 4 all diffi- 
culties surrounding the oil problem were smoothed away, 
to the satisfaction of Obregon even, and it was announced 
that shipment of oil from Tampico would begin imme- 
diately. 


Russia.—After long negotiations regarding the nature 
of the pledges to be embodied in the contract between the 
Soviet and the American Relief Administration, the docu- 
ment was signed at Riga on August 
20, Mr. Walter L. Brown, represent- 
ing Mr. Hoover and M. Maxim Lit- 
vinoff the Bolshevist Government. Difficulties and de- 
lays were caused by the Soviet’s reluctance to give the 
Americans a free hand in this relief work. The Soviet 
expressed the fear that anti-Bolshevist propaganda would 
be spread by the Americans, and the Russians wished to 
assist in supervising the distribution of the food. The 
articles of the contract are twenty-seven in number, the 
principal being these: 


Relief Terms 
Signed 


(1.) The Soviets agree that the American Relief Administra- 
tion may bring in such personnel as it thinks necessary for the 
efficient administration of relief and that it be assured of full 
liberty and protection in Russia. Non-Americans and Americans 
detained in Soviet Russia since 1917 are to be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Soviet authorities. (2.) The Relief Administra- 
tion personnel shall have all facilities for entry to and exit from 
Russia and liberty of movement therein. (3.) The Relief Admin- 
istration shall have complete freedom in the selection of local 
personnel. (4.) It shall deliver supplies at a Russian port or the 
nearest practical adjacent point, and the Soviet authorities are to 
bear all further charges for the same. 

(7.) The Soviets will allow the free import and re-export of 
all Relief Administration supplies whatever, and will guarantee 
them against requisition. (8.) Relief supplies are to be devoted 
to the sick and children only as designated by the Relief Admin- 
istration, and are to remain the property of the administration 
until consumed. The distribution is to be in the name of the 
administration. (9.) No individual receiving Relief Administra- 
tion rations is to be deprived of a share of such local supplies as 
are given to the rest of the population by Soviet agencies. (10.) 
The Soviets guarantee to take steps to insure that supplies do not 
go to the general population, the army, navy or government 
employes, but only as designated by the Relief Administration. 

The next ten articles guarantee the Relief Administra- 
tion freedom from interference and bind the Soviet to 
provide, free of cost, all necessary premises, offices, etc., 
oil and gas for motors, free transportation and exemption 
from all custom duties. On their side 

(23.) The American Relief Administration agrees to organize 
as quickly as possible within the limits of its resources to supply 
food, clothing and medical help, particularly to children and sick 
persons, without regard to race, religion, social or political 
status. (25.) The personnel in Russia will confine itself strictly 
to the administration of relief and will engage in no political or 
commercial activities whatever. In view of paragraph 1 and the 
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freedom of the American personnel in Russia from personal 
search, arrest or detention, any person contravening this engage- 
ment shall be withdrawn or discharged on the request of the 
Central Soviet authorities. The Central Soviet authorities will 
submit to the chief of the American Relief Administration the 
reasons for this request and the evidence in their possession. 


The Soviet agrees to facilitate the departure from 
Russia of all American prisoners, and both sides reserve 
the right to cancel the contract if its agreements are not 
observed. Colonel William N. Haskell has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the famine-relief work, and he 
sailed for Europe last week accompanied by twelve as- 
sistants. 


In the final instructions sent to Colonel Haskell, Secre- 
tary Hoover reminded him that the United States “ can- 
not summon the volume of sacrifice’”” we made during 

the Armistice winter. Nevertheless, 


Mr. Hoover’s fs 
he writes: 


Telegram 

charitable organizations can find out of 
their prospective resources the necessary margin of food for 
1,000,000 children, and can contribute material aid in medical 
supplies. We will indeed do everything we can to strengthen 
your hands beyond this, but to meet the whole problem, even 
that of the children, after great discount of current propaganda, 
is beyond our resources. 

It has already been arranged that all American charitable 
organizations operating in Russia will -o-operate under your 
direction. These organizations are: American Friends Service 
Committee, American Red Cross, American Relief Administra- 
tion, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Knights of Columbus, Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee and the National Catholic Welfare Council. 

I know it will be the sense of our people that they wish the 
administration of our American charity to co-ordinate itself to 
co-operate with the work that will be done by other countries. I 
hope that you will give to these others every encouragement and 
assistance, for even with all that they may be able to do in their 
present difficult economic circumstances there still will remain 
much undone. 

In the matter of adult relief you are aware that the Soviet 
authorities have still some resources in gold and other metal. It 
seems to me fundamental that the world should urge upon them 
that they should expend these sums at once in the purchase of 
breadstuffs abroad. Indeed there are surpluses in the Balkan 
States that could be made available in a few days pending im- 
ports from further afield. While even these resources will be 
insufficient to cover the whole of the necessities of Russia, they 
can scarcely expect the rest of the world to make sacrifices until 
they have exhausted their every resource. 

The service which we are able to perform must be given in 
the true spirit of charity. There must be no discrimination as to 
politics, race or creed. Charity can take no interest in inter- 
national politics, and any individual who does not so conceive his 
work should be immediately withdrawn upon your initiative We 
wish nothing to obscure the eloquence of American gifts to chil- 
dren. 


It appeared last week that starving Russia would have 
to rely for relief almost wholly on America, for Dr. 
Nansen, acting for the League of Nations, and the Red 
Cross Societies, and indirectly for the European Govern- 
ments, accepted conditions that the Powers will hardly 
endorse and which will entail, moreover, long delays. 
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The Real Mexican Problem 


Eser CoLte Byam 


O discussion of any phase of the Mexican 
N problem can be serious or enlightening which 

does not involve the religion of the people as 
an important, if not the most important, factor. Mexico 
is Catholic, so thoroughly so that after a century of 
bloody revolutionary efforts to uproot the Catholic Faith, 
the non-Catholics are so few as to constitute less than 
one per cent of the population. There are some who 
would try, by quibbling arguments, to show that the 
Catholicism of Mexico is something different from the 
rest of the Catholic world. But these efforts deceive only 
those who wish to be deceived. 

For a hundred years Mexico has been in the hands of 
a succession of revolutionary Governments, most of 
which have based their reason for being upon the 
declared purpose to destroy the Catholic Church. Cath- 
olics have been persecuted constantly and persistently, 
themselves calumniated, and their Faith reviled and ridi- 
culed. Prominent Catholics have been exiled in thou- 
sands and their properties confiscated; the clergy have 
suffered every character of martyrdom; and religious 
women have suffered a fate such as only the most 
brutally savage of men will inflict. The churches with 
their sacred objects have been subjected repeatedly to 
the most diabolical sacrilege, and the numerous educa- 
tional and beneficent institutions have been closed just as 
repeatedly by revolutionary factions, to be confiscated 
and their endowments stolen by such Governments as 
felt themselves powerful enough to perpetrate such 
crimes. 

Every effort has been made, and the most tyrannical 
methods employed, to suppress every institution of learn- 
ing wherein the teaching of the Catholic Faith formed a 
part of the instruction given. Constitutions have been 
adopted, and laws have been passed, having for their 
object the complete and permanent crushing out of every 
suggestion of Catholicism. And the later Governments 
have been so frankly atheistic as to taboo even the 
mention of God by any of their officials. 

That there are any Catholics at all in Mexico is a 
wonder ; that there are as many as there are is a miracle. 
Let us consider the figures. The census of 1910 gave 
Mexico a population of 15,150,369. The Protestant 
missionary organizations working in Mexico claimed a 
total of 24.771 “ communicants,” and the grand total of 
“ adherents ” of all ages as but 92,156. And these were 
not all Mexicans by any means, because the large foreign 
population at that time contributed a considerable num- 
ber of the “adherents” claimed. The declared free- 
thinkers and atheists numbered 25,011, while those 
classed as “ unknown” are given as 20,015. If to the 
numbers claimed by the missionaries we add these, and 
include the Mohammedans, Buddhists, Jews, and 


“ others,” we have a grand total ot 149,880, less than one 
per cent of the total population of the country. This is 
the most astonishing fact in all Mexico. 

The better class Mexicans are firmly and sincerely 
Catholic. The middle class Mexicans are equally so, 
though from this class have come the few deserters from 
their Faith, and these prefer atheism to any form of 
Protestantism. Even the poor and lowly of the country- 
side cling stubbornly to their Church. This has left only 
the unfortunates of the city slums as subjects for the 
Protestant missionaries, who, lacking any spiritual 
attractions, have held out material inducements, paying 
smail sums to the poor they could hire to attend their 
services, and later dispensing from their abundance food 
and clothing and schooling, all of which the Mexican 
clergy could not do because prohibited by law and 


inhibited by poverty. 


For half a century the Protestant missionaries have 


flocked into Mexico, spending millions, and practically 
subsidized by the Government, for it gave them churches 
taken from the Catholic Mexicans. Yet for all their 
efforts and their millions they can show but a miserable 
little group of apostates, most of whom, when chilled 
with the shadow «f death, will call for a Catholic priest 
and endeavor to make their peace with God. 

The Protestant missionaries hailed the Carranza revo- 
lution as a heaven-sent instrument for the destruction of 
the Catholic Church, and in spite of the fact that the 
movement was entirely an outburst of organized crim- 
inality and bestial villainy, they supported it before the 
American people on the platform and in the press, in ail 
of which they were effectively assisted by the publicity 
agents of the Administration in Washington. In many 
States in Mexico the clergy, pitifully few at best, were 
driven out, the occasional individual remaining being in 
disguise and in peril of his life. Later they returned, 
though they are subjected to such various petty persecu- 
tions as the fancy of the Socialist authorities may sug- 
gest. Only recently an Archbishop, when passing from 
his residence to a waiting automobile, was arrested for 
wearing his cassock. 

In addition to engaging in personal persecution, the 
Socialists are attacking the propertied interests repre- 
sented bv schools, hospitals, and other beneficent insti- 
tutions. Let religious instruction be given in the insti- 
tution or a religious person have access to it, as in a 
hospital, and the authorities will seize the place under 
the pretext that it is church property. If the property 
be owned by some private person, it may be taken out of 
hand, unless some powerful influence exists to intervene 
and secure a respite. In some places corporations were 
organized to hold these properties, and there the Govern- 
ment has resorted to the sardonic joke of a pretended 
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law-suit, carrying the matter to the so-called supreme 
court, where, of course, the owners lose. Even Socialists 
themselves will laugh at anyone expecting to find other 
than one-sided justice in a Socialist supreme court. In 
one State alone the values of these institutions are vari- 
ously estimated at from ten to twenty millions. That 
Catholic schools, hospitals, and other institutions should 
have been established to that extent in the face of a hos- 
tile Government and prohibitory laws speaks volumes for 
the charity and liberality of the Mexicans and is 
eloquent testimony to their efforts to educate their 
children. 

It was the values invested in these institutions during 
the Spanish régime that excited the criminal greed of the 
so-called Liberals of the past century. With varying 
fortunes they fought until the armed assistance of the 
United States enabled them to triumph under the leader- 
ship of Juarez. 

To justify themselves and their enterprise, Juarez and 
his fellow-bandits invented and circulated the most abom- 
inable falsehoods against their enemies, principally for 
circulation in the United States, whose prejudices were 
well understood and whose aid was necessary to success. 
These falsehoods have passed into history and are 
accepted as true by the average American, though but 
little investigation is needed to discover how utterly 
baseless they are. 

The that 
leader committed the most outrageous crimes in their 
unnamable, 


ruthans acknowledged Juarez as 


ragged 
the Outrages 
pillage, and assassination were the order of the day. 
With the final triumph of Juarez the pillaging was 
reduced to a character of system under the authority of 
his decrees. The numerous schools, hospitals, and other 
institutions were closed, their inmates dispersed, their 
property scattered, and their funds stolen. The buildings 
were sold for mere trifles of their real values, were used 
as barracks and stables, or were left to fall into ruin. 
The political friends of Juarez profited, and their chil- 
dren, many of them, during the last revolution, paid the 
penalty for the sins of their fathers in exile and poverty. 

The economic ruin, the poverty, the misery, and the 
ignorance to which Juarez reduced his country are inde- 
scribable. And Mexico doubtless would have remained 
in that condition had it not been for Porfirio Diaz. But 
while Diaz had the intelligence to foster and favor the 
material development of his country by foreigners and 
foreign capital, he lacked either the knowledge or the 
courage to grant his people religious liberty. The conse- 
quence of this folly was his own overthrow. for when 
he needed friends he found he had none. He had none 
because he had rejected deliberately the good will of the 
vast maioritv of his people. The vast majority of the 
Mexicans are Catholics, as shown, and Diaz had offended 
them most grievously by enforcing the anti-religious laws 
and by adding to them such laws as that forbidding a 
religious service at a grave. 


progress through country. 
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In spite of hostile laws and persecutions the Mexicans 
were able, during the rule of Diaz, to replace .a part of 
the property of which they had been robbed by Juarez. 
Mexico became prosperous, thanks to foreign enterprise 
and capital, and wealth again appeared in the country. 
Yet during all the reign of Diaz the Socialists were 
active, seeking an opportunity to start a revolution and 
again reduce the country to ruin. At last, aided by the 
armed forces of the United States, they succeeded. 

Though foreigners and foreign capital suffered 
severely, it was the Church which bore the brunt of the 
attack, and while the Socialist anarchs have embodied 
in their constitution all the mad theories common to their 
school, they have given special and vicious attention to 
religion, devising clauses intended to drive it from the 
country. 

The great majority of Mexicans are Catholics, and the 
great majority of Mexicans deeply resent these wanton 
attacks upon that which they consider most sacred. 
They realize the futility of resistance, because on three 
important occasions their resistance has been stamped 
upon by the powerful United States Government. 
Though they are powerless to assert themselves, being 
unorganized and unarmed, yet they can, and always have, 
and always will, refuse to support any government that 
insists upon oppressing them. This leaves every Mexi- 
can Government dependent upon the forces it can hire, 
and hired forces are notoriously unstable, for they will 
follow the highest bidder. This accounts for the ease 
with which the many Governments of Mexico have been 
overthrown. Diaz endured for so many years because he 
was supported by the threat of American intervention, 
and when that support was withdrawn he fell. 

The greatest factor in the Mexican problem is the 
religion of the people, who are firmly attached to their 
Church. It is the greatest factor because the people 
deeply resent the efforts to destroy it. It is the greatest 
factor because the people never will be satisfied until the 
oppressive anti-religious laws are repealed, and the same 
religious liberty granted as is enjoved by all religions in 
the United States of America. It is the greatest factor 

because it is the determining factor, and it is the deter- 
mining factor because it is the onlv factor which will 
solve the problem regardless of all the others. 


Vindication of Medieval Science 
James J. Watsu, M.D., Px.D. 


OME weeks ago there appeared in AMERICA an ex- 
\7J cellent article on Friar Bacon’s famous cryptic 
manuscript which Professor Newbold, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, is at present trying to decipher. But 
some events suggested by the document were untouched 
and these I should like to consider. 

Readers of America will doubtless have special in- 
terest in the manuscript, because it seems clear that we 
owe preservation of it during the later seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when there was comparatively little 
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interest in such bibliographic material, to Father Atha- 
nasius Kircher, the distinguished Jesuit writer, on nearly 
every phase of science. The manuscript was presented 
to him by a pupil, and was doubtless placed by him in 
the collection of books, associated with his Museum 
Kircherianum which was attached to the Jesuit College 
in Rome. How it found its way into the collection of 
books and manuscripts belonging to the former ruling 
house of Parma, where it was discovered by its present 
owner, Mr. Wilfred M. Voynich, the well-known dealer 
in ancient books and manuscripts, is not clear. 

Its early history has been traced by the aid of a letter 
which was sent with the volume when it was presented 
to Father Kircher in 1665 by one of his former pupils, 
Johannes Marcus Marci. The donor was himself far 
from being a nonentity, but was on the contrary very 
well known in the history of science or at least of med- 
icine in the seventeenth century. As a young man he 
desired to join the Jesuits but seems to have been ad- 
vised against any attempt to follow such a vocation be- 
cause he was thought to have tendencies to tuberculosis. 
He studied medicine then and became professor at the 
University of Prague about 1620. He was no narrow 
specialist in his interests, however, but on. the contrary 
was famous for the breadth of his studies and traveled 
extensively in the satisfaction of a varied curiosity. His 
travels brought him to Rome, where Father Kircher was 
looked upon as probably the scholar of the widest in- 
terests in his time, and Professor Marci studied the 
Oriental languages with him. When he was a man pas: 
sixty Professor Marci was appointed physician to the 
Emperor Ferdinand III and received a patent of nobility. 
Toward the end of his life his youthful desire to be- 
come a Jesuit came back to him and he succeeded in 
gaining permission to enter the Order, and on taking 
the vow of poverty bestowed some of the precious 
treasures among his books, includiig this manuscript, on 
Father Kircher, for his collection. 

Before this time the manuscript had belonged to the 
Emperor Rudolph with the tradition that it had been 
written by Roger Bacon. Mr. Voynich has suggested 
that it had been presented to the Emperor by Dr. John 
Dee, mathematician and astronomer to Queen Elizabeth, 
who ha‘! probably come into possession of it at the time 
of the disestablishment of the monasteries in England 
when so many of their manuscripts, as Bishop Bale tells 
us, were unfortunately destroyed or sold for a pittance, 
“some to scour their candlesticks and some to rub 
their boots, some to the grocers and soap sellers and 
some over sea to the book binders, not in small numbers, 
but at times whole ships full to the wondering of the 
foreign nations.” 

Father Kircher, into whose hands it thus came, was 
probably the man best fitted to appreciate it and to take 
steps for its preservation. He was, what might well be 
called a universal scholar in his time, for we have books 
from him on geology, mathematics, all the various phases 
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of physics, optics and acoustics and music, geography, 
astronomy, archeology, languages and especially 
Oriental lore, as well as medicine. It is very probable 
because of his books on this last subject that in the 
present discussion of the Bacon manuscript he is spoken 
of as Doctor Kircher, but his interest in medicine was 
due only to his desire to enable physicians to take ad- 
vantage of some of the knowledge of the other sciences 
which he possessed and which he thought ought to be 
applied in medicine. 

Father Kircher was the first in modern times to at- 
tempt a solution of the hieroglyphic writing of the Egyp- 
tians, he was besides known to be very much interested 
in cipher writing and has described various ciphers that 
he knew. It is not surprising to learn then that the 


. manuscript volume which is now attracting so much 


attention came to him as a present, for there was no one 
who might possibly be expected to make better use of 
it. Professor Kircher had it in his possession for some 
fifteen years before his death, but seems to have made 
nothing of it and it is only now, some 250 years later, 
that the manuscript becomes a focus of attention once 
more. 

Professor Newbold’s solution of the cipher has not 
yet been generally accepted and, indeed, he himself asks 
that other investigators should apply themselves to the 
problem in order that an assured solution may be 
reached. The key is rather complex and fits loosely, 
since letters for words may sometimes be selected from 
a considerable distance away from the body of the group 
which constitutes the principal part of the word. There 
is then a large personal element in the solution thus 
far presented, and anyone who recalls the experience 
with the supposed Francis Bacon ciphers and the many 
varied translations of them will realize very readily how 
much fallacy may underlie such personal persuasions as 
to the information that is to be secured. Using his 
method Professor Newbold has succeeded in gleaning 
from the manuscript a number of historical facts and 
some scientific observations and theories with which he 
feels sure he was not acquainted before, though they 
have since been controlled by careful investigation. 

Professor Newbold’s solution emphasizes very much 
Bacon’s scientific achievements. Professor Manly, of 
the University of Chicago, in an article on the Bacon 
manuscript which he calls the “ Most Mysterious Manu- 
script in the world” (Harper's Magazine, July), says 
that those who are not well informed in regard to the 
culture of the thirteenth century will doubtless feel that 
many features of this picture of Bacon and his scientific 
achievements seven centuries ago are absolutely incred- 
ible. And then adds: 

But in science both the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries 
saw an amount of progress fairly comparable to that of our own 


time; the causes of error and the principles of experimental in- 
vestigation were as clearly recognized by the leaders of science 
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then as they are now; and if the scholars of that time were not 
always able to free themselves from the influence of traditional 


untruths, neither are we 


As a matter of fact every advance in our knowledge 
of this distant period has brought us more and more 
definite information with regard to the powers of the 
men of the time in every phase of human interest. When 
the Middle Ages began to come into their own the ap- 
preciation at first was for their architecture, then their 
art and literature followed with education as their para- 
mount interest. As we have come to know more, how- 
ever, with regard to their attainments, science, instead 
of being negative in their interests, has been found to 
be very positive. We have textbooks of their surgeons 
which show that they anticipated a great many modern 
developments, including even anesthesia and antisepsis, 
for they boasted of preventing the occurrence of pus in 
wounds and of getting union by first intention, “ with 
linear scars that could scarcely be seen.” The very ex- 
pression union by first intention, used by modern sur- 
geons, has no meaning unless the old medieval Latin unio 
per primam intentionem is understood. Now we are 
coming to appreciate the fact that in other phases of 
science, also, some of these medieval scholars, notably 
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Roger Bacon, anticipated not a few discoveries supposed 
to be very modern. This new manuscript source may 
add further to our authoritative information in that 
regard. 

So far, however, the matter of the exact significance 
of the manuscript and its cipher cannot be determined. 
Much more study will have to be given to it for there are 
all sorts of pitfalls of fallacy in the translation of a 
cipher. If even a small part of the scientific knowledge 
attributed to Bacon, according to the translation thus far 
made, should prove to be true, we have a magnificent 
addition to the reputation of the great medieval scholar, 
the seven-hundredth anniversary of whose birth at 
Oxford was celebrated in 1914. Knowledge only is 
needed to make the modern world understand in the 
words of Professor Saintsbury of the University of 
Edinburgh that if there was one thing that these medevial 
scholars could do, it was to think. 

And there have even, in these latter days, been some grace- 
less ones who have asked whether the science of the nineteenth 
century, after an equal interval, will be of any more positive 
value—whether it will not have even less comparative interest 
than that which appertains to the Scholasticism of the thirteenth. 

Thus is truth vindicating medieval scholars and with 


them the Church. P 


The Poetic Supremacy of Dante 


Joun C. ReviLte, S.J. 


VERYTHING that Dante wrote is of the highest 

importance, both for its intrinsic merit and for the 
light it throws on the poet’s life, personality and work. 
To know him thoroughly and to breathe the atmosphere 
of his age, we should read the “ Vita Nuova,” in which 
he analyzes the birth and the development of his love 
for Beatrice, the “De Monarchia” where he outlines 
his plan for a world-federation under the Roman Em- 
peror, the “ Convito,” a popular presentation of the 
teaching of the Angel of the Schools and Albertus Mag- 
nus, and the “De Vulgari Eloquio,” which might be 
called a medieval essay on the philosophy of language. 
Fortunately the poet himself summarized them all in the 
“ Divine Comedy.” There he crystallized the purified 
passion of his heart, the intellectual greatness of his age, 
its ideals, theological disquisitions and scholastic subtle- 
ties ; the statesman’s plans, the exile’s plaint, the patriot’s 
aspirations, and above all, the Christian’s faith, his hope, 
his burning love. The “ Divine Comedy!” Title as 
daring as that of the “ Hound of Heaven.” Yet, Divine 
truly in the heights it attains, the comprehensiveness 
with which it embraces all humanity, all time, sinner and 
saint; the abode of torment, the prison-house of expia- 
tion, the more than Elysian fields where the Blessed find 


‘ 


peace, and deathless love in Him who “ moves the sun 
and all the stars.” 
In the world’s literature, the ‘‘ Divine Comedy ” stands 


alone. It defies classification. It stands outside of the 


Aristotelian poetic genera, yet has something of them 
all. Should we dare to apply our puny literary standards 
to this pyramid of song and measure the cyclopean foun- 
dation stones on which, tier by tier, it scales the heights 
of inspiration, we might define it as supra-epical in form. 
The “ Divine Comedy” resembles neither the “ Iliad” 
nor the “ Odyssey,” nor “ Faust” nor “ Macbeth” nor 
“ Paradise Lost,” yet challenges comparison with them to 
surpass them all. It is more like a masterpiece of nature 
than of art. In the mountain ranges of the Andes and 
the Himalayas, breaking the symmetry of their billowy 
sierras, now and then a giant lifts up his scarred crest 
in solitary grandeur, filling with awe the traveler’s soul. 
Thus it is with Dante’s triple-bastioned monument of 
song. His “ Divine Comedy,” says Dean Church, “ is 
one of the landmarks of history. More than a magnifi- 
cent poem, more than the beginning of a language and 
the opening of a national literature, more than the in- 
spirer of art and the glory of a great people, it is one of 
those rare and solemn monuments of the mind’s power, 
which measure and test what it can reach to. te 
The author of that masterpiece is of the lineage of 
Homer and Michaelangelo, of Da Vinci and Milton, of 
Aeschylus and Shakespeare. His poem is as rigidly 
planned as the “ Principia” of Newton, as logical in its 
development as an article of the “ Summa” of the Angelic 
Doctor, or a chapter from the “ Dialectics ” of Aristotle. 
The opening cantos of the “/nferno” are more terror- 
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inspiring than the first scenes of the “ Eumenides” of 
Aeschylus, the last hymns of the “ Paradiso” are sur- 
passed only by the closing strains of the “ Apocalypse ” 
of John the Beloved, in which the Seer of Patmos be- 
holds a new heaven and a new earth and “ the new Jeru- 
salem coming down out of Heaven from God, prepared 
as a bride adorned for her husband.” 

The Florentine may not be the supreme poet of the 
ages. But Ruskin was not far wrong when he called 
him the “ central man of all the world, as representing 
in perfect balance the imaginative, morai and intellectual 
faculties, all at their highest . ” In the audacity of 
its conception and the splendor of its execution; in its 
imperial sway over every resource of a language, which 
the poet was actually creating while molding it to his 
will; in depth and intensity of controlled emotion; in the 
contrast of the tortures of the damned with the milder 
sufferings of the “ Purgatorio” and the effulgence of the 
high-noon of “ Paradise”; in the variety of its episodes, 
the truth of its images; in the precision of its mellifluous 
Tuscan, as poetic as a Hebrew psalm, as terse and preg- 
nant of thought as a page of Tacitus; in its dramatic 
story, where Dante himself is the hero and Virgil and 
‘Beatrice are his guides, where pagan seer and Christian 
saint, Florentine politicians and Roman Popes utter 
oracles and warnings from beyond the grave; in human 
interest, philosophic depth and supernatural insight, the 
“ Divine Comedy ” is the world’s sublimest poem, the 
sincerest, the manliest work of all the world’s great 
artists. 

The impression it leaves upon the mind is not pro- 
duced by any arabesques of language, labored appeal to 
fancy or passion. The writer, supreme as he is, is for- 
gotten and a man fronts us. Of the breed of the Shake- 
speares and Homers, he belongs in a truer sense perhaps 
to the lineage of the Prophets of the Old Law. Like 
Isaias, Jeremias and Ezechiel, Dante is intensely na- 
tional and local. But the Prophets spoke a message for 
all time. Dante travels through the labyrinth of the 
tombs of the damned, or toils up the hill of “ Purgatory,” 
or veils his eyes from the beams of the River of Light in 
Paradise. He meets Farinata, Ugolino, Paolo and 
Francesca, Godefroi de Bouillon, Sordello and Piccarda, 
Caccio and Boniface. Their lives, their virtues, their 
vices, petty or monstrous, are briefly told. A line or 
two, a short passage, burn themselves into our memory. 
Then these men are dropped back into the burning pit, 
or like Godfroi, the Crusader, left in glory amid the 
splendors of the Mystic Cross. But we see them as 
Dante did. A wondrous light flashes from their brows. 
It is the flash of a great moral truth, universal in its 
application and overleaping the ages. 

This localism and this universal appeal are two of the 
poet’s most characteristic marks. The first makes the 
reading of the poem undoubtedly difficult. Lionel John- 
son once wrote of the “ Hardness of Dante.” Hard he 
is in his allusions, his hates and anger, his partisanship, 
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his brevity, his philosophical discussions. It is not al- 
ways easy to unravel the “ cosmogony” of his poem. 
There are waste spots in his very Eden. But what splen- 
dors meet us! The “ Divine Comedy” has often been 
compared to a Gothic cathedral. Lowell, in his wonder- 
ful “ Dante” (‘“ Among My Books,” Vol. IL), shows 
how apt the comparison is. Born in the age of the great 
cathedrals, the poem has their organic unity, their mass, 
their ordered complexity. “ Over its high altar,” writes 
Lowell, “ hangs the emblem of suffering, of the Divine 
made human to teach the beauty of adversity, the eternal 
presence of the spiritual, not overhanging and threaten- 
ing, but informing and sustaining the material.” A 
Gothic cathedral could be adorned with grotesque catv- 
ing, its roof guarded by grinning gargoyles. The 
‘Divine ” poem spares us neither Ugolino gnawing the 
skull of Ruggieri, nor Lucifer champing in his three 
horrid mouths the writhing forms of Judas, Brutus and 
Cassius. But a Gothic cathedral was essentially the em- 
bodiment of the sublime. In Dante’s cathedral, writes 
Lowell, “ the great impression of its leading thought is 
forever and forever.” Like a 
“its ethnic forecourt, then the 


that of aspiration 
Christian basilica, it has 
purgatorial middle space, and lastly, the Holy of Holies 
dedicated to the eternal presence of the mediatorial 
God.” 

In the murmurous depths of those cathedrals the 
organ sounded Te Deum and Miserere, jubilee and dirge, 
weaving into one mighty chorale all the yearnings of a 
people’s soul. Its voices spoke of damnation and the 
dead. They pleaded for mercy for the suffering souls. 
Like the noise of many waters, they sang the victory of 
the King and the alleluias of the triumphant host. 
Through the aisles of the ‘“ Divine Comedy” a solemn 
voice is heard. In the “ /nferno ” it is hushed to agoniz- 
ing fear, or swells to despairing harmonies. In the 
“ Purgatorio” it is as plaintive as an exile’s wail. Like 
a leaping flame in the “ Paradiso,” it billows triumphant 
to the throne of God. The lover’s lay, the Christian’s 
fears and hopes, the philosopher’s wisdom, the warrior’s 
challenge fill the message of Dante’s song. It is a sub- 
lime fugue blended of all the passions that thrill the 
heart of humanity. In its restlessness there is peace, in 
its confusion, order. It is the surging and the leaping 
upward of the soul. 

In the journey, in which Dante rescued from the 
forest and the ravenous beasts, is finally led by Beatrice 
to God, we breathlessly follow the great lover. Steep 
the ascent, the path rugged. Beetling crags terrify us. 
Chasms created with titanic glooms yawn before our 
steps. The sky is dark with pall of thunder-clouds. 
Grim shapes lurk to affright us. Sounds of lamentations 
pierce our ears. Nature’s brow wears a menace and a 
frown. But flowers of loveliest hue bloom under the 
very snow of the precipices and crown with glory those 
ice-bound Alps. To the dying thunder-burst, echoes a 
heavenly strain. As the clouds scud away, a landscape 
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of unearthly beauty meets our gaze. Voices of loved 
ones, of the holy and the wise greet us. To Dante—and 
to us—Beatrice the Beloved, Beatrice, who is Wisdom, 
Purity, Love and Holiness, with irresistible smile, points 
to the last pinnacle we must overcome. We look. A 
glory veils the mountain crest. It is Thabor, the splen- 
It is the vision of the Mystical Rose of 


dor of God. 
There is silence 


which the Saints are the living petals. 
in Heaven, and Bernard, the tenderest of the Doctors 
of the Church, pours forth to the Mother of God the 
sublimest rapture ever born in a human heart and begs 
in Beatrice’s name, that Dante, the wayfarer may catch 
one faint glimpse of the majesty of the Triune God. A 
flash of light Divine—and mind and heart and soul are 
swept away on a tide of paradisal joys: 
Sut yet the will rolled onward like a wheel 

In even motion, by the Love impelled 

That moves the sun and heaven and all the stars. 

For a few more years, Dante the wayfarer is left on 
earth to suffer and to toil. But the dawn of an eternal 
day has flushed his brow and his soul is flooded with 
the vision of unending peace. 


The C. S. M. C. Convention 


FLoyp KEELER 


HEN, after looking at a masterpiece of art, a 

person turns away and attempts to describe it, 
he is conscious that much has escaped the memory. And 
the more often he tries to give a complete description 
the more he feels that it is impossible. It is this sort of 
impression that the recent convention of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade made upon us who were 
present. I have written several accounts of this gather- 
ing, both for publication and to my friends privately, 
and in each of them I have been aware that some rather 
important details have been omitted. Hence, bearing in 
mind this limitation and also the fact that I have not 
unlimited spase at my disposal, I have determined to give 
the readers of AMERICA not so much a detailed account 
of the happenings in chronological order as a series of 
impressions which come before my mind, as to what 
the convention meant. 

Those of us who were present at Washington last 
year were prepared for big things, for we believed that 
we had laid the foundations for them, but J think none 
of us were really prepared for the splendid assemblage 
which gathered at the University of Dayton on August 
18. In the first place the situation was ideal. The uni- 
versity buildings form a group well adapted to the 
housing of such a delegation, and the Brothers of Mary 
proved themselves tireless in their endeavors to make 
us feel at home. As soon as we registered in St. Mary’s 
Hall this feeling began, and throughout the sessions 
nothing marred it. 

The big bell in the tower of the chapel summoned us 
to our various exercises and from the time it called tc 
the “ Get Acquainted Meeting” on Thursday afternoon, 
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till its last summons to supper on Sunday night, it was 
enthusiastically obeyed by the more than 600 young men 
and young women who had come from every part of the 
country bent upon one thing and one thing alone, the 
advancement of Catholic missions. 

The program had been wonderfully well worked out. 
The sessions were divided into two principal sections, 
meetings for legislation and “ Mission Review Meetings.” 
At the former papers were read and reports rendered 
and after each topic had been presented by a speaker 
chosen for his ability at handling the subject, the matter 
was proposed for discussion by the efficient chairman of 
the “ Committee on the Order of Business,” Mr. John 
J. Considine, of Maryknoll, New York. To this commit- 
tee and its marshaling of the salient points of each 
paper the convention owed much of the smoothness of 
its legislative sessions and the really large amount of 
business it accomplished in a short time. It has been 
my fortune to have attended many gatherings connected 
with religious bodies of all sorts and I have occasionally 
attended other legislative assemblies and in nearly every 
instance I have been distressed by the vast amount of 
lost time. But not so in the Third General Convention 
of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. Free and 
full discussion was had on every point, differences of 
opinion were debated warmly, but it was all to the point, 
and no one seemed inclined to waste the time of the con- 
vention. And in this connection much credit is also due 
to the Rev. Frank A. Thill, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Executive Board, who presided at the sessions of the 
convention. A complete revision of the Constitution of 
the Crusade was made, though the tentative form adopted 
last year had served so well that it was really a work- 
ing model for the permanent form. A “ Unit Activities 
Bureau” was inaugurated which will co-ordinate all 
mission activities now carried on by the Units and serve 
as a clearing house of mission information. A “ Na- 
tional Invitation Committee” composed of students in 
every part of the United States and Canada was ap- 
pointed and charged with the duty of seeing that no in- 
stitution fails to receive a pressing invitation to take 
up some definite missionary work and to join the Crusade 
in the coming year. 

Much to the regret of all, the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University of America, 
who has served the Crusade as its President since the 
beginning, felt obliged to decline re-election, but the 
Crusade feels fortunate in having secured in his stead 
the Most Rev. Henry Moeller, D.D., Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, and President of the American Board of Cath- 
olic Missions. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Beck- 
mann, D.D., to whose watchful care and abiding interest 
the Crusade owes more than to anyone else, was unani- 
mously re-elected Chairman of the Executive Board, and 
after a lively contest in which many favorites appeared, 
the convention elected as student members of the Board 
Mr. Anthony P. Laverty, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, 
Mass.; Mr. Raymond J. Kitsteiner, of the University of 
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Dayton, Dayton, Ohio, and Miss Mary Burks, Loretto 
College, Webster Groves, Mo. In accordance with the 
prerogative of his office as accorded by the constitution, 
Monsignor Beckmann immediately reappointed to the r 
respective positions Rev. Frank A. Thill, as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Executive Board, and Mr. Floyd 
Keeler, as Field Secretary. 

But legislation, important as it is, must be of secondary 
interest compared with actual contact with the work of 
the missions. This was provided for at Dayton in two 
ways, by the “ Mission Review Meetings” and by the 
Hall of Mission Exhibits. In the latter artistically 
arranged booths representing the work of all the prin- 
cipal domestic and foreign mission societies in the 
country made their appeai by visualizing the needs of 
the missions. In most of them a representative of the 
society was present to give information to visitors and to 
distribute literature. At all times when the hall was open 
there was a goodly stream of visitors, both members of 
the Convention and many others. The “ Mission Re- 
view Meetings ” were each addressed by lecturers noted 
for their ability and knowledge of their subjects, and in 
most cases they were missionaries who had seen active 
service in the field of which they were treating. Some 
of these lectures were illustrated by stereopticon views, 
which helped to make effective the appeal. In this con- 
nection should be mentioned particularly the “ mission 
movies’ scenes of Uganda and China, which were 
exhibited on Sunday afternoon. The subjects of the 
lecturers and the names of those who delivered them 
show the wide range of the fields treated and are a guar 
antee of the adequacy of treatment. In the order of de- 
livery these are: “ Home Missions,” by Rev. Eugene Mc- 
Guinness, Catholic Church Extension Society; “ Ameri- 
can Indian Missions,” by Rev. William Huffer, Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions; “ American Negro Missions,” 
by Rev. D. J. Bustin, Catholic Board for Mission Work 
among the colored people; ‘“‘ Women in Unchristianized 
Lands,” by Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D., Techny, III. ; 
“ Africa,” by Rev. T. J. O’Connor, C.S.Sp., for seven 
years a missionary in Nigeria; “India,” by Rev. Dr. 
Michael Mathis, C.S.C., Brookland, D. C., and “ The Far 
East,” by Very Rev. James A. Walsh, M.Ap., Superior 
of the American Catholic Foreign Mission Society. 

On the religious side in addition to the provision for 
delegates to attend Mass and receive Holy Communion 
daily, the principal events were the Pontifical High Mass 
on Friday morning at which Archbishop Moeller was 
celebrant, and during which he delivered an eloquent 
missionary appeal to American Catholics, and the Low 
Mass for the welfare of the Crusade, offered on Sunday 
morning by Monsignor Beckmann. The delegates 
attended this Mass in a body and it was most edifying to 
see the altar-rail thronged again and again with earnest 
young people offering their Communions for the great 
cause of the advancement of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. It was a sight to make the most pessimistic feel 
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hopeful for the future, and to fill all with the belief that 
America will soon be taking her rightful place among the 
Catholic nations of the world. Recreation was not for- 
gotten at the convention. An automobile tour of Day- — 
ton’s beautiful parks and the surrounding country, and 
of the National Soldiers’ Home, gave delegates a little 
needed relaxation, while a baseball game, a guessing 
contest, and the “ C.S.M.C. Bootblack Shop ” all carried 
on with high good humor “for the missions” made 
things lively. 


On Reading in Bed 


ALBERT P. SCHIMBERG 


R. STOCKS may not have descended, so far as his 

body was concerned, from the narrowest, gloomiest 
of Puritans. Spiritually and intellectually, however, he 
was doubtless of pure Puritan breeding. And what 
a man is in his heart and in his mind, matters most, after 
all. What does it profit a man if none but Cavalier blood 
courses in his veins, if his spirit is that of the Round- 
heads? And what boots it if a man comes of the stock 
of iconoclasts and witch-burners, if his heart and his 
mind love beauty and if he believes with the Poverello 
of Assisi that mirth is a part of our duty toward God? 

It was not his painfully somber clothing that made Mr. 
Stocks the personification of Puritanism. I know men 
and women who are dressed always in somewhat shabby 
black, from nondescript headgear to stubby shoes, and 
they are the antithesis of this funereal man. St. Francis 
wore a somber robe, yet his heart was sunny. 

It was Mr. Stocks’ heart and his mind that made him 
what he was, among other obnoxious things an advocate 
of efficiency. To enable the human machine to produce as 
much useful matter as it possibly can, this was his highest 
ideal. Whatsoever interfered with this met his scorn, 
incurred his enmity. He would snatch the cheering cup 
from the toiler’s lips because such indulgence might 
lessen by a fraction the man’s ability to make things 
that could be sold at a profit, no matter how ugly they 
were. He would forbid men to write poetry and put 
them to turning out propaganda pamphlets. He would 
prevent men from painting pictures and compel them to 
smear red paint on barns and railway bridges as a pro- 
tection against the weather. 

Now it is such men as Mr. Stocks who condemn read- 
ing in bed. It has an adverse effect on whatever it is 
that makes a man a highly efficient piece of machinery, 
and therefore it is mischievous, nay, even morally sus- 
picious. Night-time was made for sleep, not for frivolous 
and fruitless perusal of books. Reading in bed robs a 
man of sleep, makes him less useful the following day, 
declares Mr. Stocks and the likes of him, and in their 
estimation this is a grievous sin. It weakens a man’s 
eyes, too, and forces him to wear glasses, at once an 
avoidable expense and a further reduction of efficiency. 

There are other folk who frown upon reading in bed 
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because they are our traditionalists and hopelessly com- 
monplace. They are not traditionalists out of seemly 
reverence for the past, out of gratitude for its rich 
legacy to them. They cling to the past in a sullen mood, 
cherishing only its hardness and gloom. Pleasure is 
anathema to them if it does not conform to their tradi- 
tions. Therefore, because a bed is traditionally a place 
to which men resort for the purpose of sleeping after 
darkness has fallen, these people condemn any attempt 
to use a bed for any other purpose than sleep, and view 
with scandalized suspicion any inclination to spend 
nightly hours in joyous wakefulness over a book. They 
are so commonplace that it never occurs to them to read 
in bed, and of course since such a thing never enters 
their minds, they would forbid the delightful but uncon- 
ventional practise to all others. 

Well, there was no Mr. Stocks in the family into which 
it was my good fortune to be born. Traditions were 
reverenced, but something, perhaps the strain of Gaelic 
blood, preserved us from becoming altogether common- 
place. It may be that this strain brought with it a cer- 
tain improvidence and a proneness to dream and is to 
blame that the family never amassed a fortune, neither 
in the Old World or in the New. But if to it I owe 
my escape from the thraldom of the commonplace, I 
am grateful and echo with gladness what Theodore May- 
nard sings to his mother: 

To you I owe 
The blood of a Gael, 
The laughter I wear 
As a coat of mail. 

All of the members of my family were book-worms. 
Perhaps because he himself was wont to read in bed, 
my father felt that he could not with good grace insist 
that his son and heir refrain from the dissipation. I 
read in bed ever since I can remember. 

At first I read vicariously. My mother or one of my 
older sisters sat beside my bed and guided me through 
the delicious world of nursery rhymes. Invariably I 
fell asleep before the evening’s tale came to an end, then 
she who had been reading to me would tuck me more 
securely under the covers and I would dream dreams 
peopled with a myriad of fairy beings. 

Next came juvenile stories, bits of history and biog- 
raphy, and my first poetry. I was spared the Elsie 
series. I had Father Finn’s “ Tom Playfair,” “ Claude 
Lightfoot,” “ Harry Dee” and “ Percy Wynne,” his first 
and best work for the American boy. Early I read 
“Robinson Crusoe,” Jules Verne’s wonder tales, and, 
best of all, Stevenson’s “ Treasure Island.” Ah, the 
golden moments when first I read in bed this matchless 
tale of adventure! 

“ Through the Desert,” by the Polish author of “ Quo 
Vadis,” ranks with me second only to “ Treasure 
Island.” The boy who misses these two books has a 
grievance against his parents, against a cruel world. 

There was more than a whim, more than a natural 
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emulation of my father, back of my boyhood reading in 
bed. My family yielded to tradition to the extent of 
sending me to school, and in so far as there were un- 
escapable chores for a boy about the old-fashioned home, 
I had to conform to the commonplace. In addition to 
the daylight hours perforce devoted to the necessary 
evils of school and chores, other hours had to be given 
over to play, to games and adventures generously fed 
and glorified by what I read in bed. It was only by read- 
ing in bed that my appetite for books could be appeased. 

Irving’s “ Sketch Book” was a boyhood companion 
of mine. This book it was that made much that is 
English inexplicably fascinating for me, who have no 
English antecedents of which I am aware, and who in 
Lionel Johnson’s phrase, hate the British Government 
“with a necessary hate.” The “ Sketch Book” made me 
turn my eyes with longing to the English country-side, its 
villages, its lanes and hawthorn hedges, its moors and 
downs. Other volumes made me hope to see before | 
die the Oxford where wraiths of ancient greatness still 
persist ; Cornwall, where the air still breathes of Arthur 
and the Table Round, Littlemore, where Newman spent 
“the St. Martin’s summer of his Anglicanism,” that was, 
after a winter of pain, to give way to his “ second 
spring,” the Hare Street House of Robert Hugh Ben- 
son; the inns of Belloc and Chesterton. 

Nursery rhymes were read to me by the light of a 
kerosene lamp on a stand by my little white bed. Ad- 
venture stories I read by the light of the new and won- 
derful illuminating gas that was then the undisputed 
successor of oil lamps. Later I read by the glow of in- 
candescent bulbs. I’ve read in divers kinds of beds, and 
by divers sorts of lights since I left home. Once, I read 
a tale of battle and intrigue, of more than seven buckets 
of blood, of “ livid lightnings and tumultuous thunders,” 
by the gleam of a tallow candle that lasted just long 
enough to let me learn that the hero and heroine es- 
caped the villain’s clutches and plighted their troth. 

This was in the only hotel in a little town on the shore 
of Lake Michigan. A fairly decent hostelry had burned 
to the ground shortly before my arrival, so I was forced 
to put up at this wretched inn. The next morning I 
found my body covered thickly with the scars of wounds. 
Less fortunate than the hero of the melodramatic tale, 
I had not escaped unscathed from the villains who had 
encompassed me the while I was immersed in my book, 
or thereafter, the while I slept. Yet would I spend an- 
other night in such a place and bear on my body once 
more such battle scars for the joy that was mine that 
night. 

Such is the charm of reading in bed that it does not 
much matter what you read, providing always that it is 
a book worth reading. A good book becomes better when 
read in bed. The volumes I have read in bed, together 
with those I hope so to read before I die, make a 
“Catholic Welter:” biography, travel, fiction, politics, 
history, which I prefer above all else, save only poetry, 
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my first love to which I have been constant. From the 
Waverly novels to Weber’s Dreizehnlinden ; from Thack- 
eray and Dickens and Fennimore Cooper to Francis 
Marion Crawford; from Chaucer to those who sing au- 
thentic songs in our day, runs the gamut of what I have 
found excellent for reading in bed. Even a scientific 
treatise, if it be not too pedantically dull, can keep me in 
satisfied wakefulness. But once I attempted to read a 
dissertation on the relation of Kant’s “ Critique of Pure 
Reason ” to the transcendentalism of the Concord school, 
and the list of degree initials following the learned au- 
thor’s name was so long that I was half asleep before 
I had reached the end of it, and though I roused myself 
and resumed the attack, half-way of the preface I was 
fully asleep. 

Lamb’s essays are ideal for reading in bed. 
sure he read in bed. Bridget Elia was such a good soul, 
she understood Lamb so well, I am confident that she 
never objected to his indulgence in this innocent diver- 
sion. I wonder, did Lamb ever attempt to read in bed 
after a meeting with his cronies, after an evening with 
wine both of the mind and of the grape? Once, come 
home at a most uncommon hour, I was made the victim 
of base accusations on the part of my phlegmatic room- 
mate, who had long since been asleep and was peeved 
because my advent broke the continuity of his slumber. 
I proved that I had not indulged to excess by lying 
awake and reading the whole of one of Shakespeare’s 
historical plays. Morning witnessed my triumphant 
vindication. 

Such is the potent spell of reading in bed that it does 
not much matter what sort of bed you occupy. What 
matters the bed when you do not know that you are abed? 
Nothing material counts the while you read Cardinal 
Newman’s “Dream of Gerontius” or Francis Thomp- 
son’s “ Hound of Heaven.” You forget your bed ut- 
terly when you are adventuring with Ulysses or Aeneas. 
To him who reads in bed the humblest pallet becomes a 
magic couch of golden dreams. He hears the horns of 
elf-land faintly blowing. He knows the fragrance of 
Persian roses. He tastes the wines of southern lands. 
He sees visions in the stillness of the night. He travels 
to all the lands of the earth and sails the seven seas. He 
lives in all the ages of the past. Or he partakes in- 
tensely of the present, living in the United States of 
William Dean Howells and Booth Tarkington; in the 
England of Ernest Oldmeadow, John Ayscough and the 
Benson brothers; in the France of René Bazin and 
Henri Bordeaux; in the Germany of Paul Keller and 
Adelbert Stifter ; in the Spain of Luis Coloma. 

It may well be that reading in bed has robbed me of 
hours of sleep, for the loss of which I have suffered. 
Perhaps, too, I must confess to Mr. Stocks that I 
would be more efficient, healthier and wealthier, if I had 
not read in bed. But would I therefore recall the past 
and undo it? No more than I would exchange my 
“ Book of Oxford Verse” for a telephone directory! 


I am 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words. 
Ireland and Hungary 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letter in America for August 13, on Ireland and Hun- 
gary, certainly does credit to the Czechoslovak patriotism of 
the writer, and would be well justified, if he were correct in 
supposing that I had intended any “insult” to the Slav peoples 
in my article, or that the words of the article conyey any such 
reflection. Apparently, however, his dislike of the Magyars 
has caused him to read into my sentences implications that 
would not occur to others, and, unfortunately, to miss the whole 
point of the argument. 

As my critic reads history, all the Slavs in Central Europe 
were brought to Christianity by Cyril and Methodius in 863; 
and “long before the ... Magyars ... came to Hungary, all 
Slavs in the Central Europe had the Catholic Faith. They were 
highly cultured and had a stable government.” These state- 
ments are altogether too sweeping to be accepted as a just 
basis for historical comparison. 

Sts. Cyril and Methodius worked mostly in Moravia, and 
met with great difficulties even there, as the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia articles clearly point out. According to this authority 
[vol. ii, p. 613], they never even entered Bohemia, but baptized 
the duke of that country while he was visiting Svatopluk of 
Moravia. It would naturally require years of effort to convert 
the mass of the people; indeed, they had strenuously resisted 
many previous attempts of German and Italian missionaries to 
convert them. Radosavljevich (“Who Are the Slavs?” II, 31) 
admits that “the Western Slavs unwillingly and with gre&t 
resistance accepted the Christian Faith.” Bohemia did not have 
a bishop of its own until 973, only 12 years before the Magyar 
king Geza and his son Vaik, later known as St. Stephen, were 
baptized; and this bishop, the St. Adalbert to whom my critic 
refers, was twice expelled from his own country by his people. 
The Magyars later, during the eleventh century, went through 
the same religious conflict as had the Western Slavs during the 
tenth. It serves no good purpose to over-emphasize the religious 
progress of some at the expense of the others. 

Yet one might accept all these doubtful assertions and still 
not invalidate the statement I made about the services of the 
Magyars. “For centuries after her [Hungary’s] people became 
Christians they stood as a bulwark against barbarian Slavs and 
Turks,” I wrote. That is strictly true. Father Dostal is writing 
about the period before the Magyars were Christianized. Or, 
his words would lead us to believe that there were no barbarian 
Slavs after that time! There are many other Slavs besides 
Czecho-Slovaks; and many of them progressed slowly in civil- 
ization. Thus, history tells us that King Ladislas of Hungary 
founded a bishopric at Agram for the Croats, about 1090; and 
fought against the Kuns. Louis the Great fought, about 1380, 
with the Lithuanians, who were not yet Christianized. At 
various other times, Hungarians held back Ruthenians, Walla- 
chians, Bosnians, and others who were mainly Slavs, though not 
so advanced as their western brothers. That fact is no reflection 
on them or on the Czechs, much less on the Magyars. I have 
not misrepresented history “aut ira aut studio”; and there is 
nothing in my article to be distressed at. 

Finally, I must express the hope that no other of my readers 
will have overlooked the main argument of my article, which 
was that the conflict between Austria and Hungary—not be- 
tween the Czechs and Magyars, which so aroused American 
sympathy for the Hungarians—was closely analogous to the age- 
long conflict between England and Ireland. If your corre- 
spondent agrees with me on that point I can overlook his other 
strictures. “In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all 
things, charity.” 


Brooklyn. Hersert D. A. Donovan. 
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Mr. Marshall and Papal Domination 
ITH his usual kindliness and sanity, former Vice- 
President Marshall offers a comment in the Pres- 
byterian New Era for September, which may help to 
allay the religious disturbances almost chronic in some 
parts of the country. Mr. Marshall writes: 

.“‘It is no infrequent occurrence to have some zealous 
brother inform me that we must be up and stirring as 
Protestants, or the Roman Catholic Church will seize the 
reins of government in America. May be this foolish 
statement accounts for the fact that the Church to which 
we belong, in common with other Protestant denomina- 
tions, in an effort to prevent the union of Church and 
State, is, unconsciously, I hope, doing those things which 
look very like an attempt to unite the American Republic 
and the Protestant Churches of this country.” 

In the more educated sections of the country, these 
zealous brothers are rarer. In the backwoods where 
prejudice takes the place of reason, they are a common 
and a public nuisance, and not infrequently a menace to 
peace and good feeling. As men learn to read, they 
acquire a means of discovering what the Church really 
is. No better antidote to prejudice can be prescribed 
than Father Bernard Vaughan’s “ Know Popery!” From 
the pages of history, they learn to reconstruct her mar- 
velous past. Association with educated Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike soon convinces them that Catholics 
are not a dark-lantern tace, with one profession on their 
lips and another in their hearts. More to the present 
point, as they master the history of the passing day, 
they realize that whatever the plans of the Catholic 
Church may be, the political domination of the United 
States is not among them. It is only the “ peanut” 
politician who finds, now and then, a temporary advan- 
tage in attacking the Catholic Church as the enemy of 
true allegiance. The real leaders know perfectly well 
that no danger threatens the United States from the 
Bishop of Rome, or from his spiritual children, here or 


abroad. 
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Mr. Marshall has been close to the political center for 
many years. He knows whereof he speaks, and that is 
the first qualification demanded in a witness. He has no 
desire to curry favor with Catholics; he is not a candi- 
date for any office, and never in his life has he made an 
appeal for “the Catholic vote,” for as a wise publicist, 
he knows “ there ain’t no sich animile.” Joining knowl- 
edge with truthfulness, and free from motives of self- 
interest, Mr. Marshall is an admirable witness against 
the foolish but ever-recurring calumny that the Catholic 
Church is plotting to “ seize the reins of government in 
America.” 

‘ A Great State Paper 

HE letter of President de Valera, dated August 24, 

is a great State paper which will be forever treas- 
ured by all men who refuse to admit that might alone 
makes right. Had it been written five years ago by 
Cardinal Mercier, or by Mr. Lloyd George as a protest 
against the German occupation of Belgium, the press 
of the English-speaking world would have proclaimed 
it sublime. But with few exceptions, they are silent, or 
comment on it in the moronic manner of the New York 
Tribune. 

Great as is this paper, like the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the principles of which it embodies, it is not 
original. It contains not one principle or sentiment 
which throughout the centuries the champions of weak 
peoples and small nations have not cherished as dearer 
than life itself. It draws a clear line of distinction be- 
tween freedom and slavery, and between President De 
Valera and Mr. Lloyd George, their respective advo- 
cates. The Premier does not even pretend to be guided 
by the principles of justice, but, in the words of Shaw, 
is obsessed by “ militarist imperialism.” With the 
Declaration of Independence, President De Valera re- 
gards as a self-evident truth the proposition that gov- 
ernments formed among men derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. Mr. Lloyd George 
flatly rejects this doctrine, and holds that no nation has 
a right to live, or a people to flourish under the’ flag of 
freedom, when a more powerful nation brings its guns 
to bear. This position is, briefly, that small nations and 
weak peoples derive their just powers from the ‘con- 
sent of the nearest militaristic and despotic neighbor. 
President De Valera expresses himself with studied re- 
straint when he replies that this position is founded 
“on the principle of sheer militarism, destructive of in- 
ternational morality, and fatal to the world’s peace. If 
a small nation’s right to independence is forfeit when 
a more powerful nation covets its territory for military 
or other advantages, there is an end of liberty.” 

Is there an American who does not see that the spirit 
of De Valera is the spirit of the American Republic ? 
That he replies to the British tyranny of 1921 as did our 
fathers to that same tyranny in 1776, and in precisely 
the same terms; that if De Valera is wrong arid Lloyd 
George right, then our fathers in 1776 were but rebels 
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and the benign English Government of that time, an 


outraged parent? 
We are as conscious of our responsibilities to the living as 
we are mindful of principle and of our obligations to our 


heroic dead. 
We have not sought war, nor do we seek war, but if war 


be made upon us, we must defend ourselves, and shall do so, 
confident that whether our defense be successful or unsuccess- 
ful no body of representative Irishmen or Irishwomen will ever 
propose to the nation the surrender of its birthright. 

That is a noble passage, recalling the words which 
have made every genuine American from his boyhood 
reverence the name of Patrick Henry. 

Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know 
not what course others may take, but as for me, give me liberty 
or give me death! 

May Almighty God grant that the recourse be not to 
arms, but if it must come, may His hand smite the tyrant. 
For if England be permitted to triumph in the principle 
that might alone makes right, what may the world look 
forward to but war upon wars, desolate homes, outraged 
daughters, the tears of mothers, the agonies of men torn 
asunder, and the sun sinking upon fields that are scarlet 


with blood ; 


Our Colleges and Foreign Students 
HE Bureau of Education of the National Catholic 


Welfare Council has in preparation a bulletin, 
“ Opportunities for Foreign Students at Catholic Col- 
leges and Universities in the United States,” intended 
for distribution in the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 
Mexico, and in Central and South America. An ad- 
vance copy opens with a brief but accurate sketch of the 
general organization of education in the United States, 
followed by the most complete set of references touch- 
ing Catholic colleges and universities which has as yet 
been prepared. The hope is expressed that the bulletin 
may be suitably illustrated, and that funds may soon be 
forthcoming to guarantee a wide circulation. 

On part of the Catholic colleges it may reasonably be 
assumed that without exception all will co-operate fully 
with the plans of the Bureau. It is practically certain 
that the number of Catholic students coming from these 
countries, already very large, will increase considerably 
within the next few years. Unfortunately, a majority of 
the young men and women with us at present have 
matriculated at non-Catholic colleges. One reason, 
among many, for this selection is that, as a rule, the 
non-Catholic college has been better prepared than the 
Catholic institution to welcome these young strangers. 
It would be too much to say that all these young people 
have suffered shipwreck, but that very many of them 
have been unfavorably affected by their new surround- 
ings, even to the loss of faith, is, unhappily, too true. 
These young men and women are picked students who 
will probably become leaders of their people in the com- 
ing generation. It is, therefore, doubly unfortunate that 
they return home with a faith impaired or wrecked, or 
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with the conviction, too common in some of these coun- 
ties, that to attack the Church of their tathers 1s to open 
the surest way to personal and professional advance- 
ment. 

The Bureau of Education 
method to secure publicity tor the work. 
seif will proceed slowly, but if it is to make any head 
way, its imperative necessity must be iecognized. ‘Lhe 
primary impulse must come from the colleges them- 
seives. Some, perhaps, may be able to offer scholar- 
ships, others a partial remission of tuition. But ail can 
aid by giving the plan as much publicity as possible, by 
putting themselves in direct communication with the edu- 
cational establishments in these countries, and by evinc- 
ing a willingness to make all possible allowance, in the 
matter of tuition, for instance, and the maintenance of 
a definitely-planned system of student self-help. Once 
the gravity of the situation is recognized, there can be 
no doubt that our colleges wiil adopt measures dictated 
by their generosity and their zeal for the furtherance of 
religion and education. As American influence extends 
to foreign countries, their responsibility can no longer 
remain exclusively local. They must prepare at once to 
attract these young strangers at our gates, give them the 
training to which they are entitled, and send them home 
as well equipped to fight for and to live their faith, as 
to attain by their intellectual ability an honored place in 
the professions to which they will severally devote them- 


seized an excellent 


The work 1t- 


has 


selves. 


War in West Virginia 

HE miners in West Virginia have again, unfortu- 

nately had recourse to arms. An army of 5,000 
was too much for the State constabulary. The rule of 
law lapsed. Whatever order existed was maintained at 
the point of a gun, but the gun was not held by the 
State. It was in the hands either of a miner or of a 
member of the private army paid by the mine-owners. 
In this humiliating situation, the Governor has been 
forced to call on the Federal Government for aid. 
When Federal troops come, their work is not to sift evi- 
dence, but to repress violence. Then the rebellion will 
be at an end, with peace restored. That is the customary 
sequence and impotent conclusion. 

But it will not be a lasting peace. Nothing is settled 
until it is settled right, and it is hard to convince a miner 
that he is in the wrong by beating him over the head with 
a club, or putting a bullet through his heart. To the 
mine-owner, destruction of his property is an equally 
futile argument. When the contending armies retire, 
the causes of the dispute will remain untouched. The 
mines will be operated more or less regularly for another 
season, but the original cause of the war remaining, 
hostilities will break out again as soon as the miners 
feel they can take another chance. Then the old miser- 
able program will be repeated. No one defends murder 
by the miners, any more than he can commend the wis- 
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dom of their plan of action. That plan includes war 
against the United States of America, a project which 
might make the boldest pause, and the flightiest ponder. 
They are bound to lose, and many of them will lose their 
lives as well as their jobs. 

So there is no defense for the strikers. There is, how- 
Oppression, as John Adams once 
3ut for the 


ever, much excuse. 
quoted, will drive even wise men mad. 
owners neither defense nor excuse seems possible. The 
Federal Government or the State will suppress the 
strikers, by machine guns, if necessary. When they in- 
voke mob-law, they must be suppressed, peaceably if 
possible, but by force if necessary. But now let the 
Federal Government, or better still, the State of West 
Virginia, suppress the practises which continually goad 
the miners into rebellion. With their expensive system 
of labor spies, armed guards, detectives, and police, the 
owners in the Mingo district form an excellent subject 
for investigation. West Virginia has never had any 
great success in curbing them, but perhaps this last war 
may convince her that it is cheaper to reform the cor- 
porations than to turn an army against the strikers every 
This is an argument based on very low considera- 
The higher argument finds small favor today in 
It is that justice should be even-handed, 


year. 
tions. 
many quarters. 
not one-handed. 


The Maximum Fee 

INCE Johns Hopkins University named a maximum 

fee for operations there has been much discussion 
in the press regarding the compensation due the doctor 
for professional service. It is admitted that he is en- 
titled to compensation. He must live. The amount of 
that compensation is another matter. Should there be 
a standard fee and who is to fix the standard? Has the 
cost of health risen with the general rise in the cost of 
living ? 

Few can dispute the fact that professional service of 
all kinds is more expensive today than it was a genera- 
tion ago. The causes that have affected our economic 
life are responsible for the increased cost of professional 
service. The professions are not immune from the in- 
fluences that play upon the exchange and upon the mar- 
ket. Then too it must be remembered that the profes- 
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sions have become highly specialized, and the medical 
profession is no exception. If a man rises to eminence 
in his specialty he cannot be classed as a general prac- 
titioner and accorded the monetary recompense that fell 
to the lot of the old family doctor, who was the first to 
be called in the day of distress and the last to be paid 
in the hour of prosperity. The accepted canon of prac- 
tical life today is to pay well for good service. Surely 
service that means life or death should not be the lone 
exception. 

In the general discussion that has been provoked by 
the proposal of a maximum fee a very important fact 
has been lost sight of. And that is the amount of free 
service rendered the community by the medical profes- 
sion. It is safe to say that no other profession is so 
prompt to answer the call of charity. While a great 
ceal has been said of the exorbitant costs of operations 
or treatments, little has been said of the constant stream 
of free service that flows through our hospitals. The 
rich man who can summon a specialist to his bedside by 
wire is in a position to pay his way back to health. His 
less prosperous brother receiving the same treatment in 
a hospital ward is in no such financial position. The 
profession realizing this is unique in rating service ren- 
dered not by actual skill and labor but by the paying 
ability of the patient. If the theory of the maximum 
fee is imposed upon the profession it is only logical to 
balance it by the minimum fee. And then what of the 
cases without number in our hospitals where a fee of 
any kind would mean the wolf at the door? 

“With purity and holiness I will pass my life and 
practise my art. Into whatever houses I enter I will go 
into them for the benefit of the sick and will abstain 
from every voluntary act of mischief and corruption,” 
is part of the Hippocratic oath handed down from the 
days of the father of medicine. Idealism has ever 
marked the profession, charity has brightened every 
step in its progress from its earliest beginnings to the 
present day. Not maximum-fee regulations by univer- 
sities but the preservation of ideals by sound medical 
ethics taught in the schools is the real need. The phys- 
ician’s calling is a noble one, and nobility cannot be reg- 
ulated. It must be inspired by example and precept in 
the medical schools of the land. 


Literature 


DANIEL CORKERY 

ANIEL CORKERY is the most significant of late arrivals 

in Irish literature. Indeed, he has come in a sense alone. 

A line of demarcation may be drawn between the entries who 
came before Sinn Fein and those who will come after, and of 
these latter, Corkery is the earliest swallow, the swallow that 
builds in the spring. Revolutions make literature, of course, 
but the considered literature usually comes after and is bound 
to do so when the revolution was of the young, as is Sinn Fein. 
Doubtless there is an immense deal of literature in the making 


in these turbulent and tumultuous days in Ireland. All through 
the Irish War, the poets of the Revolution have been making their 
lyrics, which, or many of which, are scattered up and down the 
various Sinn Fein periodicals. All beyond the imaginary line, 
though it be living and fructifying, is of yesterday. Such great 
lines of demarcation are drawn by a movement that shakes down 
the thrones. Even the poets of 1916, Pearse, MacDonagh and 
Joseph Plunkett are beyond the line of demarcation. I doubt 
that any of the three, except Pearse, will retain the place in 
literature which the Irish people give them today. Like the 48 
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men, the rebel leaders had little time for artistry in poetry and 
I doubt that any of the three, except Pearse, had a genuine 
They could do without that. 

They shall be remembered for ever, 

They shall be living for ever, 

They shall be speaking for ever, 

The people will hear them for ever, 

They have no need for prayers, 

They have no need for prayers. 

The Rebellion of 1916 has doubtless been the inspiration of 
much poetry, but as yet it is not gathered up. At the moment 
there was a beautiful poem by A. E., one by W. B. Yeats, James 
Stephens’ “Green Branches,” and a couple of poems by Francis 
Ledwidge: these were the outstanding poems of the moment; 
and they were by poets already recognized and acclaimed. 

But this side of the imaginary line there stands Daniel Cork- 
ery, arrived. The Rebellion has already been the theme of some 
novels, and a great many impressions. The aftermath of poetry 
and poetic prose is yet to come. The actually notable and worthy 
book, which uncovers the heart of the Rebellion, revealing the 
mind of the Irish Volunteers, is Corkery’s “ Hounds of Banba,” 
a collection of short-stories published last winter by the Talbot 
Press of Dublin. 

Daniel Corkery is a poet and his prose is the prose of a poet. 
The “Hounds of Banba” is written in beautiful and stately 
English which the spirit and fire of the Gaelic have illumined 
and made passionate. They are strenuous stories, written at 
white heat. They reveal the mind of the Volunteer and the 
way he regards the movement and his part in it, in a way which 
no future historian of Sinn Fein can afford to disregard. He 
has uncovered the “ Secret Rose,” which has brought a new heart 
and soul into Ireland, which has created positively a new face, 
the face of the idealist, keen, large-eyed, large-browed, an ex- 
tremely high type of face, that is to be found in the youth of 
Ireland today. Nothing could be stranger than this change in 
the Irish physiognomy. 

The new face in Ireland is the face of those who have 
learned counsels of perfection and followed them. They have 
abjured drink which caused the failure of so many revolutions 
in Ireland. They have chosen a hard lot. Those who know the 
Sinn Fein young men best will tell you that they embrace the 
hard choice, the choice of banishment from all that they love 
best, the exile from the warm fireside, from parents and wives 
and children, the running upon the mountains in the winter 
nights, the being hunted. Mr. Corkery tells something of the 
immense relief of the man who has been running, running, then 
at last the captor’s hand is on his shoulder and he knows the 
long running is done: the ultimate imprisonment and death is 
like a lover embracing his bride. It is almost unbelievable. The 
Irish used to be an easy-going, a laughter-loving, and in the 
matter of drink, a self-indulgent people. One wonders what has 
come to these young men and young women. If one has a fear 
for them, it is that their virtue may be too rigid for poor human 
nature. 

The “ Hounds of Banba” is a wonder-book. It reads like the 
old bardic songs of the Gael, and yet it is the work of the born 
story-teller. It is not too bardic, for that has been something 
of a convention with Irish writers of poetic prose. It deals with 
human nature and the human heart; the personages are neither 
kings nor high priests, nor bards; they are just the human 
beings we know. For all his lofty writing the author does not 
claim too much for the Gael,—the too-much that in Fiorna Mac- 
Leod and Pearse and Ethna Carbery, makes him more and less 
than flesh and blood. Mr. Corkery has the gift of the drama. 
He has generosities and compunctions, such generosities and 
compunctions as happily have been common on both sides of this 
Irish War. “Cowards” and “Colonel MacGillicuddy Goes 
Home,” are as a soldier’s salutation to his enemy, the greatness 
and the pity, which ask an answering greatness and pity, in the 


literary gift. 
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one to whom they are given. “The Hounds of Banba” is a 
book of very great qualities, and it sees all around a question 
and as it may appear to one on the opposition side, with a true 
and a great vision. The book must rank as a classic of Sinn 
Fein. The only thing it lacks is laughter. Through all this 
nightmare time in Ireland, the people have laughed. If they had 
not, they would be either beasts or gods. The trouble, | think, 
about a writer like Pearse, or for the matter of that, Fiona Mac- 
Leod, from whom he derived, at least in manner, is the absence 
of humor. If they had it, it did not appear in their writings. 
Mr. Corkery’s first book, “‘ A Munster Twilight’? (Talbot Press) 
proved that he possessed that precious gift, the gift that God 
gave to sweeten the sufferings of His children. 

“The Munster Twilight,” a book of many words which gave 
every full assurance of a new star in the Irish literary sky, is 
worthy to stand with the “ Hounds of Banba.” So, Mr. Corkery 
has proved his claim to be a master of the short-story. His 
novel, “ The Threshold of Quiet,” while it had many qualities, 
did not to my mind show a capacity to hold the interest. But 
it was a first novel. It remains to be seen what Mr. Corkery will 
do as a novelist. He has written some very beautiful plays 
which he has produced at the Cork Theater, one of the Irish 
repertory theaters, of which the Abbey is the best known. The 
three poetic plays, “ King and Hermit,” “The Clan Falvey” and 
“The Yellow Bittern” (Talbot Press) make us feel that a new 
poet has come into Ireland. Those three plays are compact of 
beauty. The words marshal themselves like kings and queens of 
immortal beauty. Open a page at random. Says the Hermit, 
telling the boy, Rory, of himself long ago: 

He grew to love the woods, their whispering, their silent 
waters, the slopes of delicate little blossoms, now purple, now 
gold, the swift birds—he spoke to them and they never heard 
him at all. He loved to have the woods folded around him 
like a great rich mantle full of different colors with birds 
singing in it and wild deer and golden fruit and running 
streams. Yes, and he drew deeper into them and left no trace 
behind him. And little by little, peace came to him, and at 
last, of a very still and very long quiet summer’s evening, 
after kneeling for hours with his shoulder leant against a 
rock, he found that he could pray for his brother, the King. 

His brother, the King. At nightfall they would sit on the 
one stone by their father’s threshold singing “O Deus, Ego 
Amo Te’ and the two voices would blend into one word and 
go far away over the woods and the quiet waters. 

It is perfectly simple, but it has the magic of words. It is as 
soothing and delightful to the ear as some fairy sleepy song, the 
music of magic strains. These three plays from which no 
violently beautiful phrases leap at you and take you by the 
throat, as you find with Yeats and Singe, are yet of the same 
fellowship. 

The “Clan Falvey” is tragic and piteous. There Mr. Corkery 
makes the roar of the torrent and the crying of the tempest and 
the dark and unclouded night, as a great poet might, the in- 
evitable background and the tragedy, “The Yellow Bittern,” 
in which the Mother of God herself comforts the dying sinner is 
as tender and lovely as an old miracle play. 

These are little plays. Perhaps wisely Mr. Corkery does not 
give his audience poetry at too long a stretch. I know little 
about plays from the theatrical audience’s point of view. Mr. 
Corkery’s long play “The Labor Leader” is a fine piece of work. 
Davla, David Lambert, the Leader, carries all before him with 
his tremendous force and energy. Beside him other men are 
pigmies. The characters are all thoroughly well-realized and 
presented, but the stage is dull by comparison when Lambert 
flashes in like a hand. He is genius and Mr. Corkery has shown 
him as such. The play ought to be a great success on the stage, 
and it should appeal strongly to the wide audience of America. 
Davla is one of the living, breathing personages of the drama. 
When he is on the stage, one feels exhilarated, as though caught 
into the boisterousness, the vitality, the strength and courage of 


a great mind. KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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HIDE AND SEEK 


In unsuspected guise 

Thou hidest from our eyes, 
Oh, not remote, not far, 
Despite our little meed, 

3ut better to be near 

Us whom Thou holdest dear. 
Pied flower and ragged weed 
Thy cloak, Thy motley are. 


Elusive, yet half shown, 

Thou fleest that we may seek, 
Thou stayest that we may find; 
Thou runnest down the wind, 
Thou lurkest ’neath the stone, 
The murmurous waters speak 
Thy nearness, and the tree, 
Riven, discloseth Thee. 


Ah, with what sheer delight 
Thou flashest on the sight 
Of them that have been hot in Thy pursuit, 
And of Thy tender skill 
Contrivest still 
For laggard heart and foot 
Some sci.-vetrayal sweet 
That tells of Thy retreat. 
BLANCHE Mary KELty. 


REVIEWS 


The New Church Law on Matrimony. By the Rev. Josern J. 
C. Pertrovits, J.C. D., S.T.D. Introduction by the Right Rev. 
Tomas J. SHauan, D.D., Rector of the Catholic University 
of America. Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. $4.50. 

The promulgation of the New Canon Law, Pentecost, 1918, 
revolutionized ecclesiastical discipline, says the scholarly author 
of this treatise, and has become an epoch-making factor of far- 
reaching consequences. The new code is a monument of com- 
prehensive learning, the fruit of the labors and researches of 
many eminent specialists. It deals with every phase in the life 
of Catholics, from the Pontiff on his throne to the nun in her 
cell, from the altar of the priest to the family fireside. A code 
of laws, a manual for the direction of the pastors of the flock, 
it had to be brief and concise. Owing to this fact, there must 
of necessity be many difficulties, perhaps obscurities, in its text. 
Some of the sections especially need a fuller and more explicit 
development. Among them, those which deal with the subject 
of the Sacrament of Matrimony called for more detailed explana- 
tion. Bishops, priests, students of Canon Law will feel deep 
satisfaction that it has fallen to the lot of Father Petrovits to 
explain the 133 canons in which the New Code treats of this 
delicate and at times extremely difficult matter. 

He has done so in a luminous, methodical and scholarly fashion. 
Taking the various canons one by one, he explains and inter- 
prets them clearly and briefly. He does not read his own views 
into them, but follows the masters of the science, with lawyer- 
like exactness and precision. The canon explained by him is 
viewed in the light of the Church’s teaching and the opinions of 
approved theologians and ecclesiastical jurists. The decrees of 
Popes, and Councils, the decisions of other parts of the New 
Code confirming or illustrating the text, the opinions of moralists 
and canonists, the views of the civil codes of certain countries, 
notably those of the Napoleonic Code, are brought to bear on 
the matter. There is no excess of references, but those given 
show conclusively that the author is master of his thesis and 
that he is splendidly “documented.” A good bibliography closes 
the volume. 
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Fourteen chapters make up the book, all excellently done. The 
priest, who takes up the work, will almost instinctively turn to 
the chapters IV, V, VI, on impediments, and chapters XI, XII, 
XIII, on the “Effects of Marriage,” the “Separation of Consorts” 
and the “Validation” of Marriage. In reading them he will have 
many doubts cleared up and a firmer grasp of the provisions of 
the New Code. Marriages contracted before its promulgation, 
have of course to be judged according to the provisions of the 
former Code. Judiciously then, Father Petrovits sets down both 
the old and the new legislation, whenever there is any difference 
in their enactments. In interpreting some of the new canons, 
the author reminds us that he had necessarily but little help 
from modern commentators, and that some of his work is that 
of the pioneer. But, it will be found that almost without excep- 
tion he is a safe and judicious guide. Father Petrovits has made 
a genuine contribution to the study of the New Code and his 
publishers have admirably printed the book. The work will 
be welcomed by every priest in the United States and many of 
our seminaries will undoubtedly adopt it as their textbook. 
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La Théologie du Révélé. Par Micuet n'Hersicny, S.J. Paris: 
Beauchesne. 

In his ‘“ Theology of Revelation,” Father d’Herbigny, a pro- 
fessor of theology, purposes neither a systematic summary nor 
a polemic defense of Catholic truth; but a constructive intro- 
duction to the study of all theology—positive, dogmatic, moral, 
ascetic, and mystic. He divides this introduction into three 
parts: what theology presupposes, what it studies, and how it 
proceeds. Theology presupposes philosophy: reason’s solution 
of the riddle of the universe, acceptance of God, right rating of 
Him. Theology presupposes faith: reason’s submission to God’s 
authority; the certitude, freedom, and salutary nature of the 
act of faith. Theology presupposes an apologetic: the belief 
in the Church as a rule of faith. What does theology study? 
According to the agnostic response of Protestant authorities, 
the authority of Scripture, Jesus Christ, and the Apostles, is 
done away; Our Lord is at most an ideal man, and faith is 
without a content as its object. According to the Catholic re- 
sponse, theology studies Divine life in itself and participated 
by men; God in Himself and as Creator, Sanctifier, loving 
Father of us all. The sum of theology is given in two excellent 
diagrams. The first presents the truths of theology in their 
ontological setting, in the order of the Divine decrees. The sec- 
ond presents the logical arrangement of these truths, as they 
are proved and co-ordinated by human reason. In his third 
part, the author tells how theology proceeds; how it is taught 
in the Church. There are degrees in this teaching, which vary 
with the mental equipment and previous studies of those taught. 
Catechetical instruction is for the laity; it has ever been most 
important in the teaching of theology, and in the handing down 
of traditional truths. In the college, catechetical instruction 
enters the realm of the teaching of theology, properly so called. 
In the seminary, a complete course of theology is given. After 
the seminary, come higher studies in theology, specialization in 
one subject thereof, intensive studies in conferences and re- 
views and congresses. Father d’Herbigny has given us a most 
readable work, which views the “Theology of Revelation” as 
a whole, from a vantage ground, comprehensively, and in a 
manner that merits high encomiums from his Eminence Car- 
dinal Mercier. W. F. D. 

Petrus Canisius. Ein Lebensbild. Von Otto Brat NSBERGER, 
S.J. Freiburg: Herder & Co. 

During the present quadricentenary of the Blessed Peter 
Canisius considerable demand should exist for this detailed and 
intimate study of the man who probably accomplished more 
than any other, by purely personal effort, in staying the progress 
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oi the Reformation. Father Braunsberger is the supreme 
authority in this field. More than thirty years of his own 
life, as he himself tells us, have been devoted to his famous 
edition of the letters and miscellaneous writings of the great 
Apostle of Germany. Even this amount of preparation, how- 
ever, seems to him insufficient for the writing of a biography 
which can be truly final, since two more volumes of the 
Canisian letters still remain to be edited by him. To complete 
this task, the author estimates, will be the work of another ten 
years. But little, we are confident, will be altered in the pic- 
ture presented to us now. 

From the very nature of its subject the book is made up of 
the recital of innumerable details that may prove somewhat 
trying to the casual reader. It is of these details that the life 
of Blessed Peter Canisius consisted, in as far as it was but 
an uninterrupted series of endless duties, great or small, per- 
formed with the same unfailing care and perfection, whether 
he was counseling princes, preventing international strife, com- 
bating the leaders of heresy, performing apostolic missions for 
the Holy See, or teaching little children their catechism. The 
writer of his life has sought for no striking scenes or telling 
contrasts, such as the subject from time to time might offer, 
but has given us a simple, conscientious, absolutely reliable 
chronicle, such as might have been set down in a daily diary 
by the man of God whose actions Father Braunsberger recounts. 
It is well that he has done for us this important work, for 
Can‘sius belongs to all the Catholic world and every nation is 


him for his heroic labors in the cause of the 
7. 


indebted to 
Church. 


A Life’s Oblation. 
Goutel. By MartrHe ALAMBERT. With a Preface by Rev. C. C. 
MartTINDALE, S.J., and an Introduction by the Abbé A. D.'Ser- 
Membre de l'Institut de France. Translated from 


TILLANGES, 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 


the French by L. M. Leccartr. 
$2.00. 


This is the very interesting life of a French Catholic social 
worker who was born in 1886 of an artistic Savoyard family 
and died in Jassy, Rumania, in 1916, while nursing the plague- 
stricken. Besides describing the varied activities that filled the 
life of Mlle. de Goutel, her biographer makes such good us 
of the letters and journals she left that the reader is enabled 
to study also the fascinating interior life of a highly accom- 
plished and zealous French girl of today. Having followed a 
course of reading that included Nietzsche, Kant, Seneca, Anatole 
France and Emerson, Geneviéve’s faith was in grave peril when 
she reached the age of eighteen. But guided by orthodox authors 
she escaped shipwreck and began to find peace for her restless 
mind in the service of the poor. An enthusiastic Silloniste, when 
the Church condemned the movement, she nevertheless cheerfully 
submitted and devoted herself more whole-heartedly than ever 
to the task of making the lives of working girls purer and 
brighter. Regarding the temptations with which they are beset, 
Mdlle de Goutel’s biographer remarks: 

She laid the blame at the door of those whose watchword 
is “No God and no Master,” and who have pulled down the 
old edifices without setting up anything in their place. She 
blamed the women who make a vulgar display of wealth, the 
Pharisees of her own sex, who boast of their virtue and yet 
seek unwholesome excitement in low places of amusement, 
flaunting indecent fashions in the streets and pretending to be 
surprised when their dresses are copied in still more indecent 
form; she blamed those young girls who have time, and 
often money, to spare, but at any rate can always do some 
sort of good, and who yet go through life without a thought 
beyond their own future, wasting the hours, days and years, 
which might be so fruitful. 

Pascal’s “ Pensées” was Geneviéve’s favorite book and the 
diary she kept shows how deeply he influenced her inner life. 
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The two best chapters in the biography are those which quote 
most freely her letters and journals. Soon after the Great War 
began, being a trained nurse, Mlle. de Goutel offered her services 
to the Government, volunteered for hospital work in Rumania 


and died there a martyr of charity. W. D. 
The Potter’s House. A novel. By Isane: C. CLarke. New 


York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00. 

The fifteenth in the series of this gifted Catholic author’s 
novels, takes its name from the passage in Jeremias in which 
the prophet tells how he “ went down to the potter’s house” and 
saw him make over a marred vessel, “as seemed good to the 
potter to make it.” Gillian Driscoll, a divorced woman, is the 
weak vessel the Divine Potter makes over, and the story tells 
how the work was done. “Jill” had been a poet’s wife, and to 
escape the effects of her divorce scandal she goes to Italy where 
she is wooed and won with incredible rapidity by a handsome 
count. But when his mother learns that her son's intended wife 
is divorced, she makes him give Gillian up. The English woman 
has another string to her bow, however, in Paul Pallant, an 
ardent London sqitor, who has no scruples about marrying a 
divorcée. But on¥ner way home Jill tarries at Assisi and while 
praying in the crypt of St. Francis’ Basilica she experiences the 
beginning of her conversion to Catholicism, a change in her 
soul which is advanced further by talks with a convert she 
meets. Jill returns to England, however, still determined to 
marry Paul, and the latter part of the novel tells how the prob- 
lem was solved. 

Among the other well-drawn characters in the story is the 
Marchesa whose religion seems so “terrible” to Gillian but who 
reminds the English woman that “If the laws of the Church are 
severe and hard, she gives you the means to fortify yourself to 


fulfill them. We l arn her love as well as her severity. She 
cannot but teach what Our Divine Lord taught.” Paul's sister 
and mother are decidedly cattish women, but Jill’s friend 


The Great War comes in time to help 


“Ammy ” is a likable girl. 
well constructed 


Miss Clarke finish her story which is not as 
as are some of her other novels, though it abounds with her 
characteristically effective descriptive passages. W. D. 

Die Anfange des menschlichen Gomeinschaftsl*bens, im Spiegel 
der neuern Volkerkiinde. Von Dr. Puit. WitHetm Koppers, 
S.V.D. M. Gladbach: Volksvereins-Verlag. 

The views of Dr. Koppers, as one of the editors of Anthropos, 
deserve our careful attention when he sets before us the latest 
scientific conclusions regarding the origins of social life, so 
far as they are ascertainable through historical and ethnological 
methods. These latter have now displaced, in more advanced 
circles, the old evolutionary theories which were as delightfully 
simple as they were innocently regardless of facts. Like Robert 
H. Lowie, in his excellent book on “ Primitive Society,” Dr. 
Koppers shows the untenableness of Morgan’s conclusions, 
which had once dominated the scientific world and still remain 
the foundation of Socialist literature when dealing with the 
origin of the family and of society in general. Evolutionary 
theories, which were supposed to apply with mathematical certi- 
tude and invariability to human society in its presumed stages 
of development, are almost completely shattered when the real 
test of ethnological investigation is resorted to on a wider scale 
than was possible to Morgan. “ With the discovery of hitherto 
unknown tribes and the more thorough investigation of others,” 
the announcement of Lowie’s book stated, “the whole point of 
view of anthropological science has been revolutionized and 
theories once firmly held are now discarded.” Dr. Koppers 
illustrates in his own turn the truth of this statement and makes 
particularly valuable use of his knowledge to prove the entirely 
unscientific position of so-called “ scientific Socialism.” 

Dr. Koppers’ argument, like that of Dr. Philo L. Mills, is 


Mark 7. 
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perfectly valid when it disproves the nineteenth-century evolu- 
tionary phantasies by recourse to the most primitive races, but 
there appears to be danger in going too far in this direction. 
In denying any wide application of the principle of degeneration 
in their case, he would seem to leave us no alternative except 
to conclude that Noe and his sons, from whom, of course, all 
must be derived, and beyond them Adam and the ante-deluvians 
described in the Scriptures, were in the savage state of these 
“primitives.” This would be untrue. It is the main difficulty 
in this newest scientific method of gaging the origins of society 
by the most primitive people of whom we can have any evidence 
today. It would be interesting to learn Dr. Koppers’ views upon 
this point. J. H. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Periodicals.—The Catholic Mind for September & begins with 
an excellent paper on “ Napoleon and the Church,” by A. Hil- 
liard Atteridge, whose name is familiar to America’s readers. 
He shows that the great Corsican soldier was a practical atheist 
in his life, and a selfish persecutor of the Church which he tried 
to make his tool. However, Napoleon knew the way home and 
found it before he died. Of special interest to priests is the 
next article, “ The Purity of Mass-Wine Imperiled,” being the 
brief prepared by Edward F. Maher, on behalf of Catholic 
and Episcopal clergy, protesting against the adoption of the 
proposed sacramental-wine regulations in a hearing before the 
Internal Revenue Commissioner, at Philadelphia, Monday, July 
18, 1921. The number ends with Father Lynk’s timely appeal 
for “Catholic Schools for Catholic Children,” in which he 
proves that the Church’s bulwarks are the parish schools and 
urges all Catholic parents to send their little ones to them—— 
Benziger’s Catholic Home Annual for 1922 ($0.35) is already 
out. Among the readable illustrated articles and stories it con- 
tains Father Schwertner’s “ The Veneration of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary,” Miss Taggart’s “Jte, Missa Est,’ Father Middendorf’s 
“The Third Order of St. Francis,” “ The New American Cardi- 
nal,” by Dr. Maurice Francis Egan and “ Much Fruit, a Legend of 
Georgetown,” by Father Neil Boyton, S.J. The September 
Catholic World is a Dante memorial number. Hilaire Belloc 
shows the great Tuscan’s place in the history of his times, Mar- 
garet Munsterberg treats of Dante the poet, Charles Phillips, of 
Dante the nature lover, Father Cuthbert of Dante and St. Francis, 
Father Moynihan of Dante the theologian, E. Ingram Watkins of 
Dante the mystic, Father Rolbeiccki of Dante’s political theory 
and Father John J. Burke contributes a popular article called 
“Everybody's Dante.” All who are interested in the sixth- 
centenary celebration of this great Catholic genius will find 
the current number of the Paulists’ excellent monthly a very 
readable and informing one. 





Poems on Ireland—Sir William Watson’s “Ireland Unfreed, 
Poems and Verses Written in the Early Months of 1921” 
(Lane), and a new edition cf Mr. Peter Golden’s “ The Voice 
of Ireland” (Published by the Author), sing of Erin’s present 
battle for liberty. Among the fourteen pieces in the English 
poet’s little book are bitter denunciations of Greenwood and 
George, and indignant lines of compassion for outraged Ire- 
land. The poem called “ A Glorious Immunity,” for example 
runs: 

Thee wounded Ireland, thee I gratulate; 

First on thy wounds; next on that very fate 

Whose malice hath yet spared thee one worse woe 

Than even thou hast tasted. For although 

Grievous is thraldom, in a world bethronged 

With the proud wrongers and the prostrate wronged, 
Far deeper is the unconscious misery 

Of them that shackle those who would be free! 

And though the thralled seem hopeless, theirs who thrall 
Is the most dark, lost, heavenless state of all. 
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One of the most musical lyrics in Mr. Golden’s book is that 
called “ Resurgam ” and beginning: 
Magnificent and splendid host, 
Whose love for her was uppermost, 
Fear not that Ireland’s cause is lost. 
For by our very lives we vow 


The radiant beauty of her brow 
Shall not be drenched in darkness now. 





Travel and Politics—‘“ An African Adventure” (John Lane) 
is a delightful book full of interest for those who care to know 
the politics, social life and industries of Africa. The author, 
Isaac T. Marcosson, is an alert, intelligent Kentuckian, quite at 
home with statesmen, officers and natives. No point of interest 
escapes him and as his style is clear and sprightly he has written 
a book that can be recommended without reserve. 





Recent Fiction.—George Kibbe Turner has written a very in- 
teresting story in “ White Shoulders.” (Knopf, $2.00). The girl 
character in the book is well drawn. Her adventures center in 
a southern town, and while her mother is plotting for the daugh- 
ter’s successful marriage, many complications arise that make 
the outcome difficult. There is no great plot development, but 
the tale runs smoothly. It might have been made a strong short- 
story——“ The Tortoise” (Knopf, $2.50), by Mary Borden, is 
a weak tale of a weak woman. The much overworked war and 
hospital setting appears despite the fact that readers are en- 
titled to a change from this formula-fiction output since the 
armistice——Thirteen cat stories are edited by Carl Van 
Vechten in “ Lords of the Housetops.” (Knopf.) Mark Twain, 
Balzac, Tarkington, Poe appear in these pages with the cat fig- 
uring prominently in the tales——G. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
gone somewhat out of their line in publishing Ben Hecht’s 
“Erik Dorn.” No doubt the book was inspired by undeniable 
facts, but Mr. Hecht’s treatrnent of these facts is crude, in- 
complete and offensive“ High Benton, Worker: A Novel 
for Boys” (Appleton, $1.75), by William Heyliger, will be 
eagerly read by all who have made High Benton’s acquaintance, 
in the author’s previous books. “High’s” further adventures, 
as told in this new volume, run through twenty-six chapters 
covering 300 pages, making an excellent story for boys. It is 
in character-drawing especially that Mr. Heyliger shows his 
power. He pictures real human beings, and places them in nat- 
ural settings, not in artificial scenes. There is no preaching of 
lessons, for the author believes that “actions speak louder 
than words.” “High Benton, Worker,” can be recommended as 
a first-class book to boys and to those who were boys. 





Gospel Meditations—Mgr. Francis Borgongini-Duca, Secretary 
of the Sacred Penitentiary Tribunal, and Professor of Theology 
in the Propaganda, brought out in Rome two years ago weekly 
leaflets on the Sunday Gospel which were published by the Society 
of St. Jerome. Subsequently they were collected into a book 
which the Rev. Francis J. Spellman, of the Boston Cathedral has 
well translated from the Italian and called “ The Word of God, a 
Series of Short Meditations on the Sunday Gospels” (Macmillan, 
$2.00). Both priests and laymen will find the book helpful. The 
sixty-one discourses given, each take one striking thought, as 
a rule, from the Gospel of the Sunday or holy day, draw a prac- 
tical lesson and enforce it with an anecdote or two from the 
lives of the Saints. The shortest meditation in the volume is 
that for Palm Sunday, for after quoting more than two pages 
from St. John’s story of the Passion, the author simply writes: 

During these days two great thoughts must be uppermost 
in our minds, and deeply engraved in our hearts,—the cruci- 
fied Jesus, and the desolate Mary. We are the cause of 
their great affliction. Let us meditate on this responsibility, 
and in the midst of our reflections the sublime prayer of 
the Stabat Mater will gently impress itself on our souls. 
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“ Near the cross, O Mother, I wish to stand with thee. To- 


gether with thee make me weep also.” 

The third volume of “Our Lord’s Own Words,” (Benziger, 
$1.75), by Right Rev. Abbot Smith, O. S. B., covers the last 
six chapters of St. John’s Gospel. Each verse of each chapter 
is quoted and from it is developed a devotional commentary of 
about three pages, the little volume being made up of one hun- 
dred and six such meditations. The book would be more ac- 
ceptable had a table of contents and an index been added to help 
the reader find the really good things hidden in its pages. 





Catholic School Directory—The Rev. Dr. James H. Ryan, 
Executive Secretary, Department of Education, N. C. W. C., has 
put a deal of careful, conscientious work into the compilation 
of a very useful “ Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools” 
(Nat. Cath. Welfare Council, Washington, $3.50) in the United 
States. Taking the States of the Union in alphabetical order, 
he first gives the latest available statistics of their colleges, then 
of their high schools, their religious seminaries, novitiates and 
normal training schools and finally of their parochial elementary 
and high schools, giving in each case the name and locality of 
the institution, Order or Congregation conducting it, the 
name of the superior, the number of those on the staff and last 
of all the sum-total of the pupils. The national summary at 
the end of the volume indicates that Catholics now have in this 
country 16 universities, 51 seminaries, 62 colleges for men and 
52 for women, 1552 high schools, 829 parochial high schools, 113 
religious seminaries, 309 novitiates and training schools, and 
6551 elementary schools. The pupils in all these educational 
institutions, who number almost two-million are taught by 54,265 
instructors, religious women, for the most part. In an appendix 
are listed the various Catholic educational committees, the Catho- 
lic students organizations in secular colleges, and universities, 
our summer schools and camps are named, and at the end is a 
good index of the valuable directory’s contents, which fill nearly 
a thousand pages. 





St. Paul’s Life—The Rev. Philip Coghlan, C.P., noting that we 
had no Catholic book written originally in English on the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, determined to compose one, and, acquitting him- 
self creditably of the task, has given us a readable and learned 
volume called “St. Paul: His Life, Work and Spirit” (Benzi- 
ger, $2.50). Touching as lightly on historical and topographical 
matters as is compatible with the scope of the work, and with- 
out attempting to formulate St. Paul’s theological system, a 
service which Pére, Prat, S. J., has done so well, Father Cogh- 
lan makes his book primarily a study of the great Apostle’s 
character and a detailed account of his missionary journeys and 
of all he accomplished on them. He writes: 

Paul was an enthusiast: for him his mission was the one 
thing that mattered. . . . His mind was so dominated 
by one purpose that all the labors he undertook and all the 
sufferings he endured in its pursuit counted for nothing in 
his eyes. . . . His was a zeal that never slackened, a 
courage that no dangers could overcome, a selflessness which 
made him seem as indifferent to his own sufferings as com- 
mon natures are to those of others; but the qualities that 
were peculiarly his own were a keen sense of honor and a 
delicacy of soul that seemed innate in him. 

In the course of the book the author summarizes St. Paul’s 
Epistles, explains the occasions that called them forth and proves 
their authenticity. 


EDUCATION 
Experiences in a Non-Catholic College 
IX years ago I was graduated from one of the oldest and 
best-known colleges in the United States. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the university of which the college is a part, has 
produced many Protestant clergymen, the college itself has a 
reputation for “liberality” in thought and teaching that would 
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recoil at the very suggestion of narrowness, dogmatism or 
bigotry.. Its corps of professors numbers some of the greatest 
minds in their respective fields. In short, for one bent as | 
was on obtaining a “ practical,’ rather than a classical training, 
it presented itself as an institution within whose hallowed walls 
truth, pure and unbiased, might be found. I intentionally re- 
frain from naming the college, because my purpose is not to 
attack a particular school but rather to show the dangers that 
beset Catholic young men and women in, I believe, any non- 
Catholic college. After having completed a four-year course, 
therefore, and looking back upon it over a vista of six years, 
I feel qualified to offer a matured judgment of my experiences. 
Naturally I must rely on memory, but certain incidents of my 
college career stand out in such bold relief that I do not hesi- 
tate to recount them in the hope that some of our young people 
may be deterred from incurring the dangers inherent in attending 
such schools. 


THE INCIDENT OF VESALIUS 


OME uninformed persons will insist that the study of science 

admits of no chance of error, at least not such as would en- 
danger one’s beliefs. Yet in the study of zodlogy a test occurred 
at the outset. Upon introducing the subject, the professor, a 
man whom I believe fair-minded, and thoroughly honorable, 
began with a short sketch of the history of zodlogy. He pictured 
the difficulties encountered by Vesalius, the father of modern 
zoology, and stated that he was also the father of modern 
anatomy. Then, for the moment leaving his subject, he told 
us that Vesalius, though a good Catholic, found difficulty in 
pursuing his researches in anatomy because the Church forbade 
dissection of the body. Nevertheless, “ with the unquenchable 
zeal of the scientist in pursuit of truth,” Vesalius persisted in 
dissecting human cadavers and thus began the study of genuine 
anatomy even though he risked the censure of the Church. 

It happened that during the previous summer I had read Dr. 
Walsh’s “The Popes and Science” and was acquainted with 
the facts in the case. The Popes, as he not only states but proves, 
did not forbid dissection but, on the contrary, employed as their 
private physicians the most famous anatomists of their time. 
What they did forbid was the custom that grew up among the 
Crusaders, of having bodies boiled, in the event of death, so that 
the bones might:-be transported to their native lands for burial. Such 
a practise was censured as an unnecessary and useless destruc- 
tion of the body, “the temple of the Holy Ghost.” Yet because 
some anti-Catholic historians, notably Dr. White of Cornell, 
have seen fit to misinterpret this ruling and turn it into a sup- 
posed proof of the Church’s antagonism to science, we were 
taught the falsehood related above as a proved historical truth. 
After the lecture, I spoke privately with the professor on the 
matter and he readily admitted that it was another “ mooted” 
question. He agreed to-read Dr. Walsh’s book which I lent 
him for the purpose. But he did not retract the statement, to 
the best of my knowledge, and so another class went forth into 
the world armed with this proof that the Church and science 
are inveterate enemies. 


History AND LITERATURE 


CERTAIN well-known professor has for years been lectur- 

ing on medieval history with great success. While I did 
not take the course he gave, I have learned authoritatively that 
he has been teaching the moth-eaten libel which charges the 
Jesuits with proclaiming that “the end justifies the means.” Any 
well-informed Catholic knows that this is a falsehood and fur- 
thermore, that anyone desirous of learning the true facts can 
easily prove that such a charge is absolutely unfounded. Yet, 
because this pedant saw fit to rely on baseless “historical” 
rumors, numberless students have gone forth possessed of such 
drivel, believing it to be but further evidence of Jesuitical 
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duplicity. Yet there are Catholic parents who do not hesitate 
to entrust their children and their children’s faith to the care 
of such men! 

Again in a class in literature another historical point was raised 
which, by way of innuendo at least, aspersed the Church. The 
professor was a veritable literateur, not merely in learning— 
for he ranked high in his profession—but also in the ultra-refine- 
ments of dress and manner which are popularly supposed to ac- 
company such talent. From his highly-polished lenses to his 
immaculate fawn-colored spats he was, verily, “literary.” And 
if such considerations were not convincing, his “chawming” 
English accent came to his rescue and stamped him as a man 
apart. One day he took occasion to refer to the life of the 
monks at Bury-St-Edmunds. “ What a delightful existence they 
led.” Perfectly “chawming, to be suah.” Indeed it seemed, from 
his portrayal that there was not much in life that they missed. 
Without stating anything definite he so played upon the imagina- 
tion of the class by his apparent implication, that there was not 
much in the line of illicit pleasure, with which the monks might 
\fter class therefore I asked him just 
But all I could get 


not have been charged. 
what sort of life, in detail, did they lead? 
was a bland smile and a reply in exquisite tones that they had 
fine literature, and—well, the best of company and so on. If 
the insinuations he made, however, were sufficient to make me 
boil internally, what must have been the impression left on non- 
Catholic students to whom this was undoubtedly only added 
proof of the licentiousness of monks in general. 


No Moratity IN EcoNoMIcs 


N a class of economics there arose a moral question of great 

import. Our professor, undoubtedly one of the greatest 
modern economists, had lectured to the entire class of several 
hundred, on the Malthusian theory.. This, as every student of 
economics knows, is a doctrine of an English minister, Thomas 
Malthus, and its purpose is to prove that if population is per- 
mitted to increase naturally, by geometric progression it will 
eventually outrun the means of subsistence, which increases by 
arithmetic progression, and world-wide famine will result. Fol- 
lowing the usual custom, the lecture was succeeded by two dis- 
cussions in class sub-divisions of about thirty students to each 
group. Our group-instructor, a brilliant graduate-student, was 
a personal friend, and we had discussed this theory in advance. 
He had advised me that “like most college graduates” he was 
“more or less of a heathen” and had no moral scruples in the 
matter. On the other hand, I had informed him of the Church’s 
attitude on the question of birth-control, so we knew each 
other’s ground. 

There seemed to be a motive behind his action, therefore, when 
after the class discussion he asked point-blank if there was any 
objection to this doctrine. None being volunteered I proposed 
a moral objection. At once the class roared in derision, and 
like a flash he announced, “ Sorry, but we can’t discuss morality 
here. This is economics.” Then as if by previous intention he 
calied upon two other Catholics to learn if they objected. One 
of these he knew personally; the other's Irish name bespoke his 
religion. Neither had any objection to offer; each stated that he 
thought it was “all right.” 

Two 


T° 

personal friends, both staunch Catholics, one married and 
the other single, happened to study this subject in a summer- 
class at the same college. 
the sam 


CONTRACEPTION 


digress for a moment from my own experiences. 


Although there was a young lady in 
class, the theory was discussed in a similar manner. 
Not wishing to enter upon a detailed argument in such com- 
pany, my friends waited till after class to offer their objections 
to such an immoral principle. Their instructor informed them 
that birth-control was widely practised among his acquaintances, 
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and that further information could be secured from their doc- 
tor. The married student replied that he knew nothing of the 
subject, but even though he wished to, he was sure that his 
physician, a Catholic, would give no advice of such nature. 
Promptly the professor replied that a Protestant doctor would 
supply all the contraceptive knowledge desired if asked for it. 

Such is the “ pitch that defiles” that is being poured into the 
souls of our clean-minded Catholic youths and maidens in non- 
Catholic colleges throughout the land, like loathsome sewage that 
is being fed drop by drop into the pure waters of our generation. 
And fully to appreciate the enormity of this evil, one must bear 
in mind that the average age of the students whose curriculum 
leads them to deal with such moral filth is about nineteen years. 

This subject will be resumed in a succeeding article. 

Paut F. DANIELS. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Is the Church on the Decline? 


N the September number of Current History, Mr. Gustavus 

Myers discusses the question “Is the Church on the Decline?” 
His answer is in the negative. Church-membership, he shows, 
increased by nearly 20 per cent in the period 1906-1916, while 
the general population increased by but 17.1. The surprise 
wrapped up in Mr. Myers’ article is the relatively small growth 
of the Catholic Church in the same ten-year period. “ Noting 
how crowded Roman Catholic Churches are,” writes Mr. Myers, 
“the casual observer may be inclined to dispute the statement 
that their membership is not fast growing.” In some communi- 
ties the Church is growing rapidly, but the statistics for the whole 
country show that the Protestant denominations are growing 
twice as fast. This will be seen readily from the table prepared 
by Mr. Myers. 





Per 

1906 1916 Gain Cent 

i 20,290,014 25,025,990 4,735,976 23.4 
Eastern Catholic ...... 164,968 313,626 148,658 90.1 
Roman Catholic ...... 14,210,755 15,721,815 1,511,060 10.6 
L -nee ticks nahn 101,457 357,135 255,678 nia 
Latter Day Saints ..... 256,647 462,329 205,682 80.1 
Other Religions ...... 44,217 45,959 1,742 3.9 
rer ere 35,068,058 41,926,854 6,858,796 19.5 
a re 86,646,370 101,464,014 14,817,644 17.1 


A reference to the Report of the Bureau of the Census, “ Re- 
ligious Bodies, 1916” verifies the accuracy of Mr. Myers’ figures. 


_ Intra DIFFICULTIES 


N page 31, part 1, of this Report an interesting diagram, not 

referred to by Mr. Myers may be found. This diagram 
gives “the distribution of the total membership of the principal 
denominations,” and shows that in 1890 Catholics formed 33.8 of 
the religious population. By 1906 the proportion had risen to 
40.5. In 1916 it had receded to 37.5. Catholics therefore show a 
large numerical increase in the 1890-1916 period, but a propor- 
tional decrease in the last decade of that period. 

The totals show no actual decrease. The Church is still the 
largest single religious body. But it is interesting to compare 
the great increase between 1890-1906 with the relatively small in- 
crease in the subsequent decennial period. The census of 1906 
was far more thorough than the census of 1890, which some 
consider little better than a rough estimate. Thus the 1890 
figures may well have been an underestimate, while the real 
numerical strength of the Church was brought out by the 
census of 1906. This somewhat lightens the count against us, but 
it does not explain the relatively small increase following that 
year, since the second and third investigations were conducted 
under the same conditions. Mr. Myers does not find the reason 
commonly assigned, “the return of considerable numbers of im- 
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migrants to Europe after the outbreak of the World War” suf- 
ficient, nor do I. Even in States to which there was consid- 
erable immigration the Church has not maintained a propcr- 
tionate growth, and this condition is paralleled in some States to 
which there has been little immigration. 


INCREMENT AND DECREASE 


EFORE the attempt is made to assign the tentative cause 

of the relative falling-off after 1906, some study of the 
tables which I have prepared from the Census Report, “ Re- 
ligious Bodies, 1916,” part 1, pages 108-113, may be profitable. 
Sixteen States show an actual decrease in membership ,and 
thirty-one States an actual increase. For one State, North 
Carolina, the Bureau gives no comparative statistics, since the 
number of Catholics, 4,989, is so small that it is included under 
the caption “all other denominations.” In the following table 
the States showing an actual decrease are italicized. 


Taste I. Increase and decrease in respective States. 
Alabama Louisiana Ohio 
Arizona Maine Oklahoma 
Arkansas Maryland Oregon 
California. Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
Colorado Michigan Rhode Island 
Connecticut Minnesota South Carolina 
Delaware Visstssip pt South Dakota 
District of Columbia Missouri Tennessee 
Florida Montana Texas 
Georgia Nebraska Utah 
Idaho Nevada Vermont 
Illinois New Hampshire Virginia 
Indiana New Jersey Washington 
Iowa New Mexico West Virginia 
Kansas New York Wisconsin 
Kentucky North Carolina Wyoming 


North Dakota 


Attention is called to the geographical factors suggested by this 
table. Of the seventeen States showing an actual decrease (for 
convenience of tabulation taking the District as a State) two 
are in New England, three in the North Central Division, four 
in the Rocky Mountain country, and eight in the South. 
“CatuHotic” STATES 

N thirty-three States, and in the District of Columbia, the 

Catholic Church has a larger membership than any other 
denomination. But in twenty-six of these States, the propor- 
tion of Catholics to the total number counted in the religious 
census is smaller than it was in 1906, thus marking a relative de- 
crease. In one State, North Dakota, the proportion has re- 
mained unchanged. Table II shows the proportion of Catholics 
in the “ Catholic” States to the total religious population of these 
States, from 1890 to 1916. 


Taste II. Proportional to total religious population. 


1890 1906 1916 
EE Pee ea Pee ORE Ake 73.7 69.7 72.4 
EN 8a. 5. sc oisis Gigmenp ole ANd ake Sie 59.9 61.9 55.4 
ON i a. ascends ee aaeatla sw hwo 53.5 63.4 668 
NN Ng a saan yy me a 58.2 526 40.7 
I rg Satcuukse. c/s aia ica aialy Scoala a 40s Aare aha 27.3 37.7 349 
SS 2 Be 43.9 356 31.3 
ra 5c deities ull and Atha  & 4 eh SA 43.5 489 464 
aap an Aiba eo sata she Sidinn 8 Doce OK WIS 196 Zi2 23.1 
BI Oe dg ks a a Se ea 33 296 28 
I 3. 5a ci8 airs a: is cra Nighi, ome ee at ee 57 65.1 59.1 
occ er bisaia adn elke ss akon eee 39.8 57.3 58.2 
EE cx cwidesednns Sina a tween eenl 41.1 391 36.4 
ORS So co G bavcay oamsaiewekab eee 68.8 72.5 71.3 
EE anes iun a knead ees cae esnwen anes 43 54.1 48.4 

55.1 494 44.6 


Minnesota 
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OE, ee? Rida ei uke ortasc eos 25.1, » 35:5 -325 
RS I Se Ser errs 80.1 762 568 
DE NN aes cash. 604 Gud Wii Wei bo 29.8 326 30.7 
IR eR pie re ey Seana eee 70.8 70.2 54.1 
a6 ac Gk sin en tuted bAhh a ia own 472 667 645 
een Gan a ine ee aw anes 48 35 Di 
I 5 soi pda vigehie. aieich ac bs eso 95.8 90.2 84.7 
I  cccin. <a en fin iuia ano aan a aaa wA1- Go G36 
DN nog oak co creicavesasde pads ae 48.5 424 42.4 
I eee ts See gas 6k. <n Sik oh ace WE wR oe 31 35.6 368 
er dias kele 46.9 32.9 27.7 
NII: 0S 215 5.66 25a. Gaal Siw gris hoe Wd %,0 8 36 448 44.5 
III ohn Ss Mae it ee ec a og 69 77 75.9 
IEE PEER RT CTE 33.6 416 362 
sok S525 kad ee eae EAS 169 283 226 
Ge cai Sean xinthaea ee open a Adee 44.2 598 53.7 
NE Me oe oes Salesian digd Os desig vow 39.3 43 34.3 
MEL foro i Fost conktse wetter viaainons 488 545 51.2 
loess 6 Suicide vues ces ai au merated's 65.2 46.9 32.4 


From this table it is seen that only seven States maintained 
or increased the relative proportion of Catholics to other de- 
nominations; Arizona, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, and Ohio. AI! the other States show proportional 
losses, some very slight, others considerable. This is for the 


period 1906-1916. 
“ Non-Catuo.ic” STATES 
S has been noted, in fifteen States Catholics are outnum- 
bered by members of other denominations. The rank of 
the Catholic Church in these States, with increase or loss, is 
as follows. The period is 1906-1916: 
Alabama. Rank, 6. Actual decrease, 49,747 to 37,482, and 


relative decrease from 6 to 3.7. 
Arkansas. Rank, 6. Actual decrease, 38,114 to 21,120, and 


relative decrease from 5.1 to 4.2. 
Florida. Rank, 5. Actual increase, 20,596 to 24,650, but 


relative decrease from 9.2 to 7.6. 
Georgia. Rank, 8. Actual decrease, 22,674 to 18,214, and 


relative decrease from 2.2 to 1.5. 
Idaho. Rank, 2. Actual decrease, 21,244 to 17,947, and 


relative decrease from 27.3 to 13.3. 
Kansas. Rank, 2. Actual increase, 109,641 to 128,948, but 


relative decrease from 23.1 to 21.1. , 
Kentucky. Rank, 2. Actual decrease, 195,186 to 160,185, 


and relative decrease from 22 to 16.6. 
Mississippi. Rank, 6. Actual decrease, 33,619 to 32,160, 
and relative decrease from 5.1 to 4.2. 
North Carolina. Catholics too few for separate ranking. 
Oklahoma. Rank, 3. Actual increase, 42,998 to 47,427, 


but relative decrease from 16.3 to 11.2. 
South Carolina. Rank, 10. Actual decrease, 12,138 to 
9,514, and relative decrease from 1.8 to 1.2. ‘ 
Tennessee. Rank, 10. Actual increase, 20,296 to 23,015, 


but relative decrease from 2.9 to 2.7. 
Utah. Rank, 2. Actual increase, 9,831 to 10,000, Lut rela- 


tive decrease from 5.6 to 3.6. 
Virginia. Rank, 5. Actual increase, 33,765 to 36,671, and 


relative increase from 4.6 to 5.2. 

West Virginia. Rank, 3. Actual increase, 47,072 to 60,- 

337, but relative decrease from 15.3 to 14.1. 

Of these fifteen States, only one, Virginia, returns an actual 
and a relative increase. Seven show an actual increase, with 
relative decrease, and seven an actual decrease in numbers. 

THe REMEDY 

PrkoM the census reports, two facts stand out clearly. The 

first is that in the period 1890-1916, membership in the 
Catholic Church increased ‘from 7,343,186 to 15,721,815, a gain 
of 114 per cent. (“Religious Bcdies,” part 1, table 5.) But 
whereas the increase from 1890 to 1906 was 93.5 per cent, it was 
only 10.6 per cent in the following decade, the actual figures be- 
ing 14,210,755 and 15,721,815. The second fact is that during the 
1906-1916 period, the Catholic increase of 10.6 per cent is faced 
by an increase in the combined Protestant denominations of 
23.4 per cent. The disproportion is very striking. 
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In these facts I see no reason for immediate alarm, but prefer 
to view them as a call to immediate action. In his studies on 
rural problems, Dr. Edwin O’Hara has touched upon one great 
source of leakage, the rural district that lacks an adequate num- 
ber of churches and especially schools. Dr. O’Hara believes that 
the rural parish of from 75 to 100 families can maintain a parish 
“In such case, the problem is nearly solved.” There is 
the real heart of the remedy, for the cities as well as for the 
districts. Establish the parish school first, and we may 
be sure that the other needs will in time be well cared for. 
Hence it seems clear that if the Church is to maintain her posi- 
tion in the United States, it must be, primarily, through the 
agency of the parish school. 


schc At y]. 


rural 


Pau L. BLaKkELy, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
An Astronomical 
Jubilee 
 Pnesnd-bre UNIVERSITY celebrated, on August 28, the 

’ twenty-fifth continuous year on its staff of Father William 
F. Rigge, S. J., prominently known in astronomical circles. 
From time to time he has attracted the attention of the general 
public by notable services, one of which in particular was re- 
counted on this occasion: 

One of the most striking instances of such service was 
the saving of an accused man from sentence to the peni- 
tentiary by an accurate calculation of time from the shadow 
on a photograph. Father Rigge’s testimony, which had been 
contested and ridiculed by the prosecution, was confirmed 
by the independent calculation of another astronomer and 
by photographs taken on the anniversary of the picture 
first made. 

Father Rigge is a member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the American Astronomical Society, 
the Nebraska and the Meteorological 
Society. 


Academy of Science, 


Catholic Slav Union the 
Aim of Slav Students 
A> a gratifying sign of the Slav Catholic revival we may 
well greet with satisfaction the great international congress 
of Catholic students recently held in Prague, and corresponding 
in a manner to that held in Switzerland. Its distinctive pur- 
pose was to aid in bringing about a successful rapprochement of 
all the Slav nations: the idea of “Slav Union,” and also to 
further acquaintance of Slav Catholic students with those of all 
other nations: the idea of Catholic internation] solidarity. The 
Congress was attended by representatives from Jugoslavia, the 
Ukraine, Lusatia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, England, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Italy, Portugal and the United States. 
Referring to the idea of Slav Union, which was the keynote of 
the Congress, our Czech correspondent says: 


The enthusiasm for this cause has now spread among the 
Catholic students of universities and secondary schools. A 
Students’ League of Sts. Cyril and Methodius was founded 
in July, 1920, and a definite program was drawn up at a 
conference of Czechoslovakian and Jugoslav students held 
at Maribor in Jugoslavia. Their chief purpose, as educated 
Catholic and Slav laymen, is to pledge themselves to the 
work of Slav Union. In this they met with the intelligent 
sympathy of many of the foreign delegates. The recom- 
mendation made to its members by the Congress was that 
the fulcrum of all endeavors in the cause of Union must 
be: (1) the workers’ own loyalty to the Catholic Church 
and their personal sanctification, and (2) a profound study 
of the soul of Eastern Slav nations, as it manifests itself 
in the centuries of their history, in their literatures, art, 
liturgy and manifestations of piety. On these studies they 
are then to base their choice of ways and means for the 
removal of national misunderstandings and distrust. 
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Since Czechoslovakia is not as yet prepared for the work 
of the foreign missions it was thought that her immediate task 
might lie in her activity for the Eastern Slavs. A large mission 
field has been opened for a Catholic Slav Union by the fall of 
Czsaro-papism in Russia. Catholic Slav missionaries can ef- 
fectively work in that country once it has freed itself of its 
present oppressors. All the delegates to the Congress brought 
messages of love and enthusiasm, together with manifold sug- 
gestions toward the successful upbuilding of the Slav Union. 





Sir Philip Gibbs 

Visits Germany 

VERY good account of modern Germany is given by Sir 

Philip Gibbs in a recent article in the British Review of 

Reviews. German capitalists with the help of cheap labor are 

constructing an industrial organization “beyond anything the 

world has previously seen in efficiency and driving power.” The 

result is that Germany is already capturing the world’s markets. 
Of the future the writer remarks: 

In my opinion Germany will make a serious endeavor to 
fulfil her pledges, and is in a fair way, if she retains the re- 
sources of her raw material in Upper Silesia and elsewhere, 
to capture the industrial supremacy of Europe. Her 
people are working harder than any others, at lower wages 
and with more efficient organization. They have as I have 
said been braced by defeat, whereas the victors, naturally and 
above all Great Britain, have been slackened by victory. 

What will happen to British trade if Germany pays her 
indemnities in the only way possible, by an immense increase 
of exports? The very fulfilment of her pledges will ruin 
the countries receiving payment by the destruction of their 
own export trade. So we reach the monstrous paradox 
that in shouting “Make Germany pay” we were insisting on 
our own ruin. The only cure for the present sickness of 
world trade is to return to normal conditions of imports 
balancing exports and of a free and natural flow of trade. 
The peace of conquest that emanated from the league of 

diplomats in Paris is meeting with defeat as surely as the war 
of conquest that was launched from Europe’s chancellories. 


The Ravages of 
Cancer 

HE increase of cancer throughout the United States during 

the past few years has been truly alarming. Here are some 

startling figures furnished by reliable medical authority: 

In 1920 cancer caused the death of over 100,000 sufferers 
in the United States alone, and in England, Holland and 
Switzerland, the death-rate was even greater. Unless imme- 
diate and drastic preventive measures are taken, cancer will 
in the future kill more than 5,000,000 people, or five per 
cent of the population of the United States. One woman 
in every six and one man in every eight is the present-day 
ratio of deaths caused by cancer. These statements are 
substantiated by official statistics and stand as indisputable 
evidence that the people must be aroused to action in an 
organized effort to control the situation. 

To investigate and develop methods by which this fell disease 
may be successfully combated, various special organizations 
have been founded. The latest of these is the Cosmopolitan 
Cancer Research Society, which was recently incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, and has established 
a laboratory at 847 Union Street, Brooklyn. Its purpose is to 
disseminate information concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treat- 
ment and methods of prevention, furnish to physicians infor- 
mation concerning the results of its investigations, and accord 
free treatment to sufferers not able to pay. The membership of 
the society includes prominent physicians, scientists and 
chemists, as also laymen of means and the sympathetically in- 
clined from all walks of life. Memberships are graduated from 
one dollar upwards, according to the ability and disposition of 
those interested. 








